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The Problem of Evil. 


II. 
IF, as the Christian religion contends, there be a God who is not 
only all-good, but likewise all-wise and all-powerful, how are we 
to account for the existence of so much evil, of so much suffering 
and sin, in the world which we recognize as His handiwork ? 
This is the dilemma, which having been first enunciated in this 
concise and trenchant form by the old Greek philosopher of 
that name, is commonly called the Dilemma of Epicurus. In a 
former article we commenced by an endeavour to set forth the 
full strength of the facts, both physical and moral, which create 
this difficulty for the thinking mind. It was desirable thus to 
start from a complete statement of the problem, but it was 
impossible within the limits of a single article to discuss more 
than the first part of it; that is to say, the problem of physical 
evil. Now, therefore, that we are about to resume the discussion, 
and hope to complete it by an inquiry into the compatibility of 
moral evil with the above-mentioned divine attributes, it will be 
well to begin with a recapitulation of the facts appertaining to 
this more serious category of evil. 

Moral good and moral evil are correlative terms, and apply 
to human actions ; to that kind of human actions which proceed 
from the exercise of a man’s free-will. When he freely acts in 
conformity with the moral law and its eternal principles of 
right and wrong—of justice and injustice, of love and hatred, of 
benevolence and cruelty, of purity and lust—we call his actions 
morally good ; when he acts in violation of these principles, we 
call his actions morally bad. Of course it is not man’s actions 
only which, as the outcome of free-will, we refer to the moral 
order. God’s actions belong to that order, too; and viewed 
from that standpoint, the entire problem of the existence of 
evil is, and can only be, a problem of moral evil—for there would 
be no problem at all if the evil of every kind in the world were 
not imputable in some sense or other to the Maker, who freely 
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caused it or permitted it to be. Still it is necessary to distinguish, 
as we are doing, between the evil that enters the world inde- 
pendently of the free-will of man, and that which originates 
with his misuse of his free-will; and necessary likewise to 
include in this second category not only the moral evil of which 
the evil effects afflict only the evil-doer himself, but also that 
which, originating in the misconduct of one man, presses heavily 
in its consequences on other men besides. It will be further 
convenient to discard henceforth, as far as possible, the cumbrous 
phrases “ physical” and “moral” evil, and speak rather of 
suffering and sin. 

Our present concern is with the existence of sin. How are 
we to reconcile this with the goodness and other attributes of 
God? It is obvious to answer, in the first instance, that the 
responsibility here, and therefore the fault, is with man, not 
God. God gives to man free-will, and in so doing confers on 
him an inestimable privilege, whereby he is lifted high above the 
brute creation, enabled to mould his own destinies, and enabled 
to enter into social relations not only with others of his kind on 
earth, but also both here and hereafter with God and the blessed 
spirits in Heaven. But to have the power of freely choosing 
the good is to have the correlative power of choosing what is 
evil, for the two things are essentially connected. 

There are difficulties, however, about this answer which, 
unless they can be satisfactorily disposed of, may incline us to 
suspect its soundness. In the first place, it may be pressed 
upon us Catholics that it cannot be made to consist with what 
our faith teaches us in regard to the life of the blessed in 
Heaven, and in regard to the life of our Lord and of His 
Blessed Mother whilst on earth, We must hold that the 
blessed are sinless, and yet that they have also freedom of 
will ; and we must hold that our Lord and His Blessed Mother 
were not only sinless but endowed with freedom of will whilst 
on earth. And even if we may be allowed to pass over this 
point, there is this other to consider. It is not as if the 
sin into which a man can fall by the misuse of his free-will 
were a light thing, inflicting only a moderate injury upon 
himself personally, either in this life or the life to come, and 
powerless to exercise any evil influence on others. It is an 
article of the Christian creed that sin has the most grievous 
effect on the sinner, transforming him at once from a child 
of the divine favour into a child of the divine wrath, and 
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if he persists in it until the hour of death, involving him 
in an eternity of misery. It is, moreover, as has been noted, 
a fact of common observation that the evil life of one man can 
have the most far-reaching consequences to multitudes of others. 
It would be serious enough if these evil consequences were 
restricted to the sufferings of body and mind which one 
man’s cruelty can inflict upon others; which a cruel parent 
can inflict on his children, a cruel employer on those whose 
poverty makes them dependent upon him, a brutal despot 
on his subjects. Whichever way we look, in the past or 
the present, the world teems with the heartrending tragedies 
traceable to this source, but it is still more serious that 
bad men should be permitted not merely to make others 
suffer, but even to make them sin. True, sin is essentially 
an act of the free-will of the person who commits it, and 
an act of free-will cannot be compelled by any action of an 
outsider. Still, a bad man can create conditions for his 
fellows under stress of which the inducement to sin becomes 
so urgent that to resist it seems well nigh impossible for their 
human weakness. Nor is even this the limit within which 
the power of the wicked over the innocent is confined. 
What chance of forming for itself a character of piety and 
integrity has the average child whose unfortunate lot is cast 
amidst such surroundings of religious nescience and moral 
pollution as are to be found in many of our English slums, 
not to speak of the still viler hells in other parts of the world ? 
It would be easy to fill up this outline with an array 
of impressive details, but enough has been said to enable 
us to realize that a difficulty remains over, even after we 
have acknowledged that free-will, as we now have it, is a 
two-edged sword, the power to choose the good being 
essentially connected with the power to choose evil. The 
inadequacy in this answer—so far, at least, as it has been as 
yet stated—lies, as we now see, in its failure to satisfy these 
three perplexities: (1) Why was it not possible for Almighty 
God, when endowing us with free-will, to assimilate either the 
character of the gift itself, or the conditions under which we are 
called upon to use it, to the character and conditions of the 
same gift, as theology assures us it is accorded to the saints and 
angels in Heaven, and was to our Blessed Lady whilst on earth ; 
(2) why, if for unknown reasons this was impracticable, was it not 
possible to leave uncreated all those souls who, as the divine 
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wisdom necessarily foresaw, would uSe the gift of free-will for 
their own eternal destruction ; or, if this also was impracticable, 
(3) why at all events was it not practicable, by a more drastic 
exercise of divine providence, to stay the calamitous effects of 
the sins of the powerful on the bodies and souls of other men, 
particularly of innocent children—for instance, by cutting short 
the careers of persecutors like Herod and Domitian, or 
Henry VIII., or their modern imitators ? 


Our task in the present article is to discuss these three 
queries, but before we can address ourselves to it there is yet 
another point which we must recapitulate from the former 
paper. Let it be repeated once more that we must avoid the 
Fallacy of Division. We must not forget that the presence of 
evil, whether physical or moral, is but one feature out of several 
which need all to be taken into account if we are to be in a 
position to draw sound inferences as to the character of the 
causes to which our universe owes its origin. Besides the 
phenomena of suffering and sin, which after all are but 
incidental occurrences, there lie around us on every side the 
phenomena of finite and dependent existence which postulate 
the existence of a First Cause, the phenomena of law and order 
and of design which postulate a First Cause which is also 
the Supreme Mind, and the phenomena of goodness and 
benevolence which postulate a Supreme Mind which is also the 
Supreme Good. We shall not be expected to prove these three 
points here, but may claim to take them over from the depart- 
ment of Natural Theology, since we readily acknowledge that it 
is useless to argue about the problem of evil with any one who 
remains as yet unconvinced of the validity of these previous 
inferences. One or two brief observations, however, in regard 
to the last two of these inferences may serve as a reminder of 
the quarter in which their strength lies. A guillotine or a 
spring-gun are contrivances which postulate an_ intelligent 
contriver just as much as a cooking-stove or a sign-post, and so 
in like manner are the claws of a lion or the sting of a bee as 
good evidence of an intelligent designer, who in the last resort 
must be a supreme mind, as are the eyes and ears of the same 
animals. On the other hand a malignant growth like cancer 
has no more right to be ascribed to design than have the ash- 
heaps around a factory furnace. Both are by-products, or 
accidental results, unintended though not unforeseen, which 
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are accepted as necessary concomitants of contrivances which 
are intended and designed, but which an intelligent contriver 
endeavours to utilize where possible, and where not possible to 
remove. And again as regards goodness. No one will deny 
that there is an appreciation and love of ethical good in the 
world, for it is conspicuous and rises to a noble elevation in 
many human hearts. Indeed, it is precisely this appreciation 
and attraction for goodness and kindness and the correlative 
repulsion from their opposites which makes us feel so acutely 
the sin and suffering around us, and which inclines us to regard 
them as irreconcilable with a similar affection for good and repul- 
sion from evil in the Maker to whose arrangements, nevertheless, 
the evil in the world must be ascribed by the theist. But here 
we are led into a paradox from which no escape is possible save 
by the acknowledgment that somehow or other, though we see 
not how, the two things which appear so incompatible are really 
reconcilable. For if there is this feeling, this love of the good 
and horror of evil in ourselves, it must be in our Maker too, or 
it could never have been communicated to us; so that the more 
our righteous indignation waxes hot at the sight of sin, of 
cruelty, and of the misleading of the weak by the strong, the 
more forcible is the implicit testimony which we render to the 
existence of a similar attitude towards these evils in Almighty 
God. And this point once established, the conclusion is 
inevitable that, if there is sin in the world, and sin which 
begets sin and with it suffering, it can only be because the 
world’s Creator perceived sin to be a necessary result of the con- 
cession of free-will (of free-will, that is to say, acting under the 
conditions which He in His wisdom deemed best for our moral 
development), and hence tolerated it as inevitable, though with 
the resolve to utilize it as a means of more fully attaining His 
purpose in creating us. 

We have spoken of the conclusion reached in this last 
paragraph as preparatory to the three inquiries which are to 
form the main subject of the present article. In a sense no 
doubt that is true, for the main question before us is how to 
reconcile the sin which so abounds in the world with the 
combined attributes of power and goodness in its Maker. But 
in another sense the conclusion reached in the last paragraph 
is by far the most important element in the solution we are 
seeking. For what makes our subject so acutely and patheti- 
cally interesting is that the fact of all this sin in the world is 
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taken by so many to be a convincing proof that there is no 
God, and therefore no divine warrant for the Christian religion, 
and it is just to this widespread and widely-spreading conviction 
that the growth of Agnosticism is mainly due. And on the 
other hand the demonstration of the last paragraph has simply 
cut the ground from under the contention of these Agnostics, 
for it affords us the very strongest cause for maintaining that, 
however difficult it may be to show 4ow the existence of sin is 
compatible with the divine attributes of the Christian’s God, it 
is at all events clear that they ave compatible. In short, 
under pressure of this argument, the man who demands to have 
all proved to him by reason, is brought to exactly the same 
mental attitude towards our problem which is that of the 
reverent believer in the Christian revelation. The one as much 
as the other, if he will be consistent with his own fundamental 
principles, is forced to adopt a humble attitude, and say, “ Lord, 
I will reverently study Thy ways, to see if I can lift in some 
slight degree the veil which covers Thy counsels, but if my 
success should be imperfect and unsatisfying, I can at least fall 
back on the consciousness that it is only my poor weakness of 
vision which is at fault, and that the Judge of all the earth does 
right.” 

Thus established in an impregnable position, and thus 
animated with a reverent spirit, let us now consider the three 
questions above stated. 


Why could not God have conceded to us our freedom of 
will under conditions which would effectually preserve us from 
misusing it—after the manner followed in the divine dealings 
with the saints in Heaven and our Blessed Lady on earth? And 
here we can see without difficulty, on a little reflection, that the 
comparison with the saints in Heaven is irrelevant. What is 
indispensable to our state on earth is that it should be a state of 
probation, a state in which we can prove our worth (if the phrase 
may be permitted), and so establish, under the divine permission 
and with the aid of divine grace, a title to future reward. 
Now it is essential to a state of probation that whose who are 
passing through it should have the power freely to choose the 
ethically good and reject the ethically evil. On the other hand 
the conditions under which the blessed live in Heaven, though 
excellently adapted to a state of final reward, are conditions 
under which this ethical choice is impossible. For consider 
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what is implied in such a choice. To choose is to follow some 
attraction, and the will is so constituted, necessarily so 
constituted, that it can only be attracted towards an object 
which presents itself swd specie dont, or as having an aspect under 
which it is desirable ; and, conversely, can only be repelled by 
an object which presents itself sub specie mali, or as having an 
aspect under which it is undesirable. Given an object which is in 
all respects desirable, and the will is incapable of rejecting it ; 
given one which is in all respects undesirable, and the will is 
incapable of accepting it. But given an object in which two 
opposite aspects are combined, one of which presents itself to 
the will as desirable, and the other as undesirable, and at once 
the will is free to choose whether it will pursue this object or 
reject it. For instance, shall I go to the sea-side for a summer 
holiday. I am tired with the year’s work, and feel the need of 
change and relaxation. That is the desirable side. But it will 
be expensive, and my funds just at present are not in a 
satisfactory condition. Thus the two alternatives are before us 
—to take or not to take the holiday—and as each alternative 
presents a favourable and an unfavourable aspect, I can freely 
choose between them. If I am sensible I shall use my judgment 
and decide according to the dictates of prudence. But I am 
not constrained to do that. If I like, I can cast prudence to the 
winds, and choose the more foolish course. Still, I could not 
choose even that unless there were some desirable aspect in the 
imprudent course on which I could fix. Bearing in mind these 
principles of voluntary action, we can see at once why Heaven 
is not and earth is a state adapted to the stage of probation for 
beings like ourselves. In Heaven the fruition of God presents 
itself to the human will as good illimitable, good without 
admixture of aught that is evil or undesirable. And sin presents 
itself there as evil unmixed, as evil without a single feature in it 
which can make it aught but supremely repulsive. Thus for 
the denizens of Heaven, though there may perhaps be scope 
for freedom of choice amidst subordinate ends which are all 
ethically good, there can be absolutely no freedom of choice as 
regards what is sinful and incompatible with the retention of 
the joys of the beatific vision. Here below, on the other hand, 
there is no attainable object whatever which does not present 
itself to our wills as in some respects desirable, in some respects 
undesirable, and in particular is this the case with the 
prescriptions of the moral law, and the future rewards and 
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punishments promised and threatened to those respectively who 
are faithful or unfaithful in observing these prescriptions. For, 
although these future rewards and punishments are set before us 
on earth in just the same quality of illimitable happiness or utter 
misery as before the blessed in Heaven, still they are presented 
to us whilst here as things belonging to the remote future, as 
things which can only be gained by a present course of conduct 
which is in many respects irksome and unpalatable, and more- 
over, as things the character of which is vouched for to us not on 
the evidence of vision but on the assurance of faith. And thus 
it is that our state here below is one which admits of freedom of 
choice—even as regards things ethically right or wrong—and so 
is adapted to a race of beings passing through their stage of 
moral probation. 

It may seem that we have been spending too much time on 
the point that has just been examined. Still, we may be 
forgiven, because in examining it we have been able to bring out 
more clearly the essential connection between free-will on its 
probation, and a world like the present in which good and evil 
are intermingled. The other point, however, in the first of our 
three questions, is one which we can deal with more summarily. 
This second point has to do with the suggestion that, as our faith 
requires us to believe that~our Blessed Lady (not to speak of 
our Blessed Lord) was incapable of sinning, and yet was capable 
of meriting by the faithful use of free-will, it was possible for the 
same favour to be granted to the rest of us; and if possible, 
therefore necessary, that the world might be spared the horror 
of sin permitted by a good and all-powerful God. But to urge 
this objection is to argue ad obscuriori ad obscurum—to attempt 
to explain an obscure point by the aid of one still more obscure. 
No problem in theology, as every theologian knows, is harder to 
solve than that which arises out of the difficulty of reconciling 
our Lord’s capacity to merit with the perfection of a nature 
absolutely incapable of sin ; and the same problem confronts us 
when we undertake to maintain the sinlessness of our Blessed 
Lady. Still, of all the solutions of this puzzie which the 
theological ingenuity of many centuries has elaborated, the 
best seems to us to be that which derives the incapability of 
sinning, in these two ever-blessed Persons, from the very 
perfection of their wills—in Him as of nature, in her as of 
nature aided by grace. In other words, we must not conceive 
of their sinlessness as due to any constraint imposed upon them 
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from without (as from their First Cause), but as due to the 
constraint which they imposed upon themselves in their exercise 
of free-will. A comparison will assist better than any fuller 
definition to indicate the nature of this distinction. We cannot 
imagine any one of ourselves consenting to stretch a fellow- 
creature on the rack and torture him into denying his faith or 
betraying some secret he was bound in honour to retain. We 
should say, if called upon to do such a thing: “I simply cannot 
do it.” We might even say, “I am physically incapable of 
doing such a thing.” And yet that would be hyperbole, for we 
have the physical power to do it, just as much as any Elizabethan 
persecutor had. The difference is in the difference of preference 
to which no one else constrains us, but in which we freely estab- 
lish ourselves. It is in that sense, and that only, if we follow 
this theological theory, that the harmony between the liberty of 
will and the sinlessness of Jesus and Mary is to be explained, 
and if that is so, to the inquiry why we were not preserved from 
liability to sin by being placed in conditions such as were theirs, 
we have this very simple answer to render. It is perhaps 
because in our faithlessness we did not freely create for ourselves 
this necessity of voluntary attitude towards sin, which in beings 
endowed with free-will can only be derived from its own auto- 
nomy. It is because, whereas one man excels another in creating 
this kind of moral restraint on himself,so that we can of one, but 
not of another, in this sense, say that he is incapable of being 
dishonest, or false, or ungenerous, none save Jesus and Mary 
have carried this self-imposed moral restraint to the degree 
involving an absolute incapability of sinning. 

We come now to the second of the three questions stated. 
God, it is urged, knows everything and sees everything, what will 
be and what would be under given conditions, just as much as 
what is in the present or has been in the past. Why, then, could 
He not leave uncreated those souls who He foresaw would misuse 
their free-will and sin to their own eternal ruin? How fair a 
world, morally as well as physically, might there not have 
resulted from this simple and obviously possible expedient ? 
Nothing is easier, as we know by experience, than to work out 
paper theories which, as long as they are on paper, can claim to 
be clear and convincing. But we know, also, how regularly it is 
wont to be discovered, when we pass from paper to reality, that 
important considerations have been left out of account by the 
theorist, with the result that what on paper looked so well 
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proves in practice to be altogether unworkable. How, then, 
can we be so confident in dictating our paper schemes 
to the Designer of the Universe? Especially as some 
considerations suggest themselves even to our limited intel- 
ligences as seeming to militate against the expedient in 
question. In the first place, it is manifest that no injustice 
and no unkindness is done by the Creator to His creature in 
imparting to him a gift whereby he can, if only he will, secure for 
himself a life of solid and enduring, nay, even of eternal 
happiness ; a gift which he can only wrest to his own ruin and 
misery by the most deliberate perversity. If, on the other hand, 
our Creator were to be under a sort of compulsion to leave such 
beings uncreated lest they should be guilty of this wilful 
perversity, would He not: be thus reduced, if the expression 
may be permitted, to the condition of one constrained to “let 
sleeping dogs lie”? And would that be a condition worthy of 
the Omnipotent and Supreme? Does it not seem much more 
congruous that He should give life to whom He will, and 
vindicate His own supremacy by offering to each of His rational 
creatures the inevitable alternative of final salvation or final 
perdition, according as each faithfully submits itself to His law 
and government or raises against Him the standard of revolt? 
Then, again, what do we know of the divine plan according to 
which our Creator selects these particular human souls or those 
out of the pigeon-holes of possibility that He may create them, 
while myriads of others are left in their nothingness? It is at 
least conceivable that this selection is not made arbitrarily, but 
on the basis of some wise plan, and if so, why is this wise plan 
to be set aside or broken into in deference to the pretensions of 
human wilfulness? And, lastly, how large an inroad into the 
order of God’s government of the human race would have had 
to be made if the suggested expedient had been adopted? 
Should the fact that their probation must infallibly have a 
successful issue be proclaimed to the inhabitants of the earth 
or concealed from them? If the former, is it easy to understand 
how there could be reality in their probation ; and if the latter, 
is it easy to understand how the system of solemn promises and 
encouragements, mingled with warnings and threatenings, which 


occupy so much space in Holy Writ, and are the beacon-light 


of our spiritual lives, could have become aught else save a 
solemn sham ? 
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Let us pass now to the third and last of the objections 
propounded. Granted, it is said, that the sinner himself may 
reasonably be left to bear the consequences of his perversity, 
still how can it be reasonable that he should be permitted to 
injure others so seriously, and on so large a scale, spiritually 
as well as temporally, by seductions and persecutions, under 
which only the heroic few can remain constant, under which the 
message of the Gospel is unable to reach multitudes of those for 
whom it was intended, and under which the young are denied a 
preservative so necessary as that of Christian training! This is 
perhaps the hardest difficulty of all to dispel. Still, if we adhere 
to the same lines of thought as in the foregoing, they may lead 
us once more to a standpoint, viewed from which the divine 
toleration of this last-mentioned class of evils is not unintel- 
ligible. Man is by nature intended to live in society with his 
fellow-men, for by nature he is unable to work out his own 
development. In infancy and in sickness, he cannot even 
preserve his life without the aid of others; in childhood he 
requires parents and others to train and instruct him ; whilst 
throughout life he cannot utilize his marvellous faculties for the 
expansion of his being except by entering into various modes 
of combination with multitudes of others. History has shown 
exactly what kinds of social organization he needs for all these 
purposes ; those of the family, of the State, and of the Church 
being the most indispensable; and we know how his own 
interests, his own aptitudes and cravings, have taught him to 
evolve all these social relations for his welfare and progress. 
But it is just this power to aid his neighbour entrusted to man’s 
free-will, which enables him also to injure his neighbour, when- 
soever his egotism prevails over his altruism and impels him 
in that direction. It is the same power which enables a man to 
rob or to recompense a friend, to train his child to virtue or to 
vice, to aid or impede the evangelical labour of the missionary. 
In short, all that distressing accumulation of moral evils, the 
number and mass of which creates for us the difficulty we are 
discussing, is due simply and solely to the misuse of a power 
given to man because nature required it as indispensable for 
his expansion and progress. Nor is it conceivable how the 
exercise of this single power could be confined to the one 
class of acts only, that tending to the good of others, by any 
readjustment of the present system of agents and motives, or 
otherwise than by continual divine interposition. Thus we are 
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brought back once more to the question whether Almighty 
God could have been justified in leaving man so much “in the 
hands of his own counsel,” and whether He ought not rather 
to have enlarged indefinitely the scope of His providential 
overruling of human action. 

When the question becomes thus defined we may reasonably 
appeal, as in the former paper, to the strongly-marked dispo- 
sition in the present day to regard all divine interference with 
general law as unbecoming in an all-wise and all-powerful God. 
This disposition should stop the mouths of the class which is 
most insistent in pressing on us the problem of moral evil, nor 
can it be without influence on the formation of our own 
judgments. For, exaggerated though it be, it bears witness to 
a genera] feeling that divine interpositions should be economized. 
That is to say, this is what we should antecedently expect, and 
so, when our deepening experience of nature tends to convince 
us that thus it is in fact, we are entitled to believe with still 
more confidence that thus it ought to be. 

But, it may be urged in regard to the present instance, is 
there not a limit beyond which this divine abstention, from 
overruling the injurious action of human perversity, ought surely 
not to be carried? For unless we are to allow, in spite of Holy 
Scripture, that belief in the true God, still less that faith in 
Christ, is not the indispensable condition of salvation to all 
mankind, the result of this abstention is to render cternal 
salvation well-nigh impossible for the majority of men, and so 
to nullify, as regards all these, the primary end of creation, and 
the primary end of Redemption? To acknowledge that there 
is force in this contention is merely to acknowledge, what we 
must all acknowledge, that the counsels of God in regard to 
man’s redemption are full of mystery. Still, the difficulty here 
is materially diminished when we reflect on two principles to 
which Catholic theology has always held tenaciously. No one 
loses his soul except through mortal sin, committed and never 
blotted out by repentance and appeal for forgiveness, and no 
one falls into mortal sin unless he has adequate knowledge that 
his action is a serious offence against God, and unless also he 
performs it with full deliberation; and again to the man who 
lives up to his lights, whatever they may be, God never denies 
His grace—facienti quod in se est Deus non denegat gratiam. In 
judging who and how many are thus stained by conscious sin, 
or are living up to the only lights they have, there will always 
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be differences of opinion among theologians as well as others ; 
and those who thought in the moulds of sterner ages may have 
gathered that the vast majority of Christians, and all the pagans 
were guilty in God’s eyes. The tendency of latter-day 
theologians runs strongly, and it may be excessively, in the 
opposite direction. But these are mere expressions of individual 
opinions, the responsibility for which must be borne by those 
who hold them. For our present purpose we can disregard them 
altogether, the difficulty we are concerned with being sufficiently 
met by the two abstract principles cited, which are principles as 
to the truth of which no Christian, no Catholic at all events, 
doubts. 

Finally, in dealing with this third objection, we must not 
omit to lay stress, and considerable stress, on the immense 
spiritual advantage to those chosen souls who are prepared to 
profit by it, which arises out of all this permission accorded to 
the sinner both to destroy his own soul and to harass the souls 
of others. It does not do, in estimating the significance of 
God’s arrangements, to note only their effect on those who, 
not without serious fault of their own, yield to the assaults of 
the enemy. The effect on the true-hearted and fervent, in 
providing them with opportunities for the cultivation of sublime 
virtue, and for the exercise of heroic faith, is of the two effects, 
by far the more valuable. Had the world been framed on the 
plans suggested by the sciolism of our assailants, as a world in 
which physical nature handled all her children with the tender- 
ness of a mother, and in which no man was ever moved to 
treat his brothers save as he would wish to be treated himself, 
how drab and mediocre would have been, so far as we can 
conjecture, if free from actual spiritual blemish, the dead level 
of all our spiritual lives; how inferior—even as Belgian flats 
are inferior to Swiss mountains and valleys—to the earth as we 
have it under God’s actual providence, with its glorious chorus 
of Apostles, its wondrous succession of prophets, its white-robed 
army of martyrs, its legions of confessors and virgins, all follow- 
ing in the footsteps of their Master, along the Royal Road of 
the Cross, and all wrought and fashioned under a discipline 
of suffering and tribulation, largely, indeed mainly, constituted 
for them by other men’s sins. 

This is all we have to say on the subject, but it may be 
convenient to finish with a very brief summary indicating the 
leading lines of the argument we have endeavoured to set forth. 
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The point is this. What God has done is to create, and set in 
relation with each other a multitude of entities, and classes of 
entities, constituting an ascending scale of minerals, plants, 
animals,—Man being at the head of all. These all, each accord- 
ing to its specific nature, expand their being, and the result 
is sufficiently harmonious to form a Kosmos. In this Kosmos 
there is indeed intermingled with the harmony of order and 
holiness, the discord of suffering and sin; but it is found on 
examination that the discords equally with the harmonies 
result from the various elements or entities acting, as far as 
orders inferior to Man are concerned, each rigidly according 
to its nature. In Man, too, this result ensues from his following 
his natural activities, but as among these activities free-will is 
included, a new species of harmony or discord is the outcome 
of his natural expansion. The complaint made is that the Author 
of the Kosmos has not extracted all discords ; but our investiga- 
tion has shown that this was only practicable by desisting from 
creation altogether, by remodelling the present arrangement of 
things, or by incessant personal interpositions. The first of these 
would not please us, for it would mean our own extinction. 
Before we are arrogant enough to dictate the second to Almighty 
God, we ought to be much surer than we ever can be, that it is 
a possible operation and would not lead to greater inconveni- 
ences. The third is voted unsatisfactory by the general feeling 
of.the present age. On the other hand, to allow the various 
elements in creation, Man included, to develop their being 
according to the laws of their own specific nature, and even to 
let the providential rule over Man adhere to these lines with 
only the rarest exceptions—surely commends itself as a reason- 
able and becoming course for God to take: especially as a 
reverent scrutiny of our Universe reveals to us that He has 
known how to resolve the discords into higher harmonies, in 
other words, to utilize the evil which He permits, as a means 
leading to a sublimer species of good than was otherwise practic- 


able. 
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—_—— 


THERE has been a little gentle antiquarian discussion as to the 
history of a certain Tudor volume now safe from all wanderings 
in the British Museum, There is no question as to its character, 
for on the title-page is written quite clearly, Henricus Dei 
Gratia Rex Angliae; and the most cursory examination reveals 
it as a book of songs and music, nearly every piece having the 
name of its author appended. The problem is simply to explain 
how it came to be discovered at Benenden, in Kent. A trivial 
question, it is true, but the volume is of sufficient dignity and 
interest to justify the discussion of trivialities in its regard. For 
of the sixty-three songs it contains, eighteen bear the name of 
King Henry himself as their author, and of the instrumental 
pieces fifteen are similarly distinguished. 

Considering its almost unique interest, this volume has 
excited extraordinarily little attention. It was made the 
subject of an article some years ago in the Archaeologia, but 
except for this, seems hardly to have been noticed. Some of the 
poems, so far as we can discover, are now printed for the first 
time, an extraordinary fact, but scarcely more extraordinary 
than that many well-informed persons should be entirely 
unaware that King Henry’s literary activity extended beyond 
the borders of theology. The neglect is all the more surprising 
since the poems are, some of them, highly characteristic and by 
no means colourless and conventional literary exercises. They 
throw a strange light upon one of the most debated personalities 
in our history; upon the character of that masterful lord who 
was leading by the bridle the patient beast our country when she 
came to the cross-roads, and who, with many tugs and blows 
and curses, turned her long-suffering head to new and (as we 
still venture to think) deplorable ways. 

But to return to our initial and trivial difficulty as to how the 
manuscript got to Benenden, in Kent, that obscure hamlet and 


place of its long concealment. No one really knows how it got 
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there, and we are therefore at liberty to adopt a theory at once 
plausible and picturesque, and based, moreover, upon the fact 
that Benenden was connected with Hempstead, and that to 
Hempstead King Henry often rode for purposes of sport. And 
so we have at once the solution of this academic mystery, and 
moreover an excellent and jaunty picture of the young King 
riding out into the green country on a buzzing summer's 
morning, while among the crowd of courtiers that followed him 
came a gentleman of the Chapel Royal (William Cornish for 
choice), and under his cloak this very book of songs, of the 
King’s favourite songs, ready for use when his Majesty had 
finished his sport and dined. For King Henry loved music as 
he loved all else that was nimble and pleasant to the senses, and 
on occasion would himself take his part in a glee, being not only 
a poet but a musician of no mean order, and a composer of 
anthems ; some of them are to this day performed in choirs 
and places where they sing. 

And the book (we must suppose) was left behind at 
Hempstead Manor House after the royal party, in the dusk of 
the evening, had clattered away on to the London road. And 
there it was doubtless found by the people of the house while 
they were still marvelling at the King’s wonderful affability, and 
at his rich baritone voice. And there it remained, a strayed 
reveller waiting for a gentleman of the Chapel Royal to come 
down from Windsor and bring it home. And there it remained, 
there or at Benenden in Kent, through many weary centuries, 
and never saw again that bright, carved and gabled Tudor 
London, with its many tolling bells and its bridge of houses 
over the river, but was brought back at last by a sad collector 
of antiquities to a sadder city of black streets speckled with gas. 

There are quiet green lanes round Hempstead, and while the 
Ki 1g was singing, the clownish country people would doubtless 
gather there and listen open-mouthed. But we cannot believe 
that there came floating to them through the leaves all the 
songs that are in this book. For though some are obviously 
intended for public performance, and are indeed no more 
peculiar to King Henry and his times than are youth and high 
spirits and a good digestion, others are of a very private 
character, and could only be sung appropriately in the innermost 
garden of his palace. We propose to examine first the more 
popular efforts, boisterous creatures that make themselves at 
home at once and require little introduction. 
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Of these the first is the once famous “ Pastime with Good 
Company,” the one song of King Henry’s that became widely 
popular, and might have been heard in any tavern in those days. 
It has often been printed before, but we give it (or rather two 
verses of it) as affording a fitting introduction to the whole. It 
runs as follows: 


PASTYME WITH GOOD COMPANY. 


Pastyme with good company 
I love and shall until I dye 
Grudge who lust—but none deny, 
So God be pleased, thus live will I 
For my pastance 
Hunt, sing, and dance. 
My heart is set, 
All goodly sport 
For my comfort, 
Who shall me let ? 


Youth must have some daliance 
Of good and evil some pastance. 
Company methinks is best, 
All thoughts and fancies to digest. 
For idleness 
Is chief maistress 
Of vices all, 
Then who shall say 
But mirth and play 
Is best of all? 


A hearty, cheerful song, it will be seen, and with a good chorus, 
Bishop Latimer preached a sermon on it before Edward VI, 
(the last person in the world likely to select it for performance) 
in which he pointed out with great solemnity certain reservations 
necessary to its lawful acceptance. But what did Bishop Latimer 
know of goodly sport, he whose life, poor man, was one fierce 
cry of protest, whose thoughts and fancies were of the solemn 
sort no company could banish. The song is a simple one and 
needs no comment; we put aside as a temptation the desire to 
find in it an expression of renaissance naturalism, Of naturalism 
of this full-throated sort there was no renaissance, for there had 
been no death. “Come, my lad, and drink some beer,” is a 
sentiment as old as humanity, and to be found (we are credibly 
informed) plainly inscribed upon the Pyramids of Egypt. 

One more of the popular sort, before we turn to the personal 
and more interesting. In the year 1512 King Henry went to 
war with France for no very definite reason, beyond the fact 
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that he was asked to do so by his father-in-law, and that he had 
invested in some guns of a new and expensive type, and naturally 
wished to try them. To rouse his subjects to the proper pitch 
of martial fervour he composed the following effusion. The 
pious allusion to the Church is explained by the circumstance 
that Pope Julius II. was a party to the alliance : 
England be glad! pluck up thy lustie hart 
Help now thy King, thy King, and take his part. 
Against the Frenchmen in the field to fyght 
In the quarrel of the Church and in the right 
With spears and shields on goodly horses light 
Bowys and arrows to put them all to flyght 
To put them all to flyght 
Help now thy King. 

If we compared it with the poetry produced by our late war 
in South Africa, which varied monotonously between a vulgarity 
barely decent, and an inanity only to be explained by shattered 
nerves, we should be inclined to rank this poem very high in 
order of merit. Viewed from another standpoint, it is perhaps 
not altogether fanciful to discover in it some reflection of the 
mind of its royal author in the heroic days when he was playing 
with some success the part of a Crusader. The Italians in his 
army at that time considered him a prince altogether too good 
for this wicked world, a not unnatural judgment to form of the 
boyish politician who took the holiness of the Holy League 
seriously. 

This must suffice for the public performances of King 
Henry, the poems addressed, in a certain royal and majestical 
sense, to the gallery. We have now to enter an altogether 
different world, the sacred circle of the Court and the still more 
awful sanctuary of the King’s own conscience. And our work 
here will, in effect, take the thrilling form of summoning and 
cross-questioning the spirits of the departed; for though the 
poems with which we have now to deal have undoubtedly a 
literary value, it is entirely eclipsed by their personal interest. 
To regard them simply as specimens of early Tudor literature 
would be like treating the enchanted oak-tree within which 
Merlin was imprisoned as a mere botanical specimen. To us 
dealing learnedly of metres and literary influences would come 
for ever booming from within the voice of the imprisoned soul. 

Spirit in its disembodied form is at all times a baffling 
subject, and for the most part defies with great success the 
efforts of the modern wizard to evoke it. “I shall let him (as 
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far as possible) speak for himself,” say our biographers, and the 
result may be the man, but is more often the curtain of con- 
vention within which the man industriously concealed himself. 
The popular instinct is far nearer the truth when it detects the 
presence of the departed, not in letters and memoranda, but in 
haunted houses. It is heart-breaking to consider the possibilities 
in the way of historical material offered by one single spectre 
of position and importance, and to know that this source of 
information is entirely closed to us. It is a well-known fact 
that the ghost of Archbishop Laud walks nightly in the library 
of his college at Oxford (on the old floor, with touching fidelity, 
some feet below the modern one). And there was Mr. Gardiner, 
a few doors off, writing his great history, and spending precious 
days over questions which a few words from the Archbishop 
could have set at rest for ever. And had he gone to the library, 
it would have been no use; at the first creaking board his nerves 
would have been all a-jump and he in no fit state to be asking 
intelligent questions. Ghosts are all very well, but they must 
not come too near us; we forget to ask them of the little world 
of their past in the grim thought of their present. 

But there are other and milder apparitions than the full- 
blooded ones (if we may be excused the term) that go stamping 
and rampaging about in the darkness. There is the archaeo- 
logical ghost, for example, a true spectre, but whose habitation 
is in what we are pleased to call antiquities. And again there 
is the literary ghost, a spectre so rarified that he ceases to agitate 
even the most timorous, and yet a true ghost, dwelling in the 
oddest places, in prefaces, in footnotes, rarest of all in set 
memoirs and diaries. It is a great thing to find the lair of a 
true literary ghost, and in these poems of King Henry we have 
one of the very first order, a fact which will explain this long 
and otherwise impertinent digression. 

They are haunted, thoroughly haunted, these poems ; even 
in the British Museum Manuscript Room the ghosts squeak 
and gibber distinctly. But we must say in self-defence that it 
is not every one who can see the most obtrusive spectre, whether 
literary or otherwise, and all that a guide can do is to point 
him out. “Do you not see him,” he can say, “there by the door, 
with the grain of the oak showing plainly through his body 
(the key-hole coincides with his sword-knot, and the feather of 
his hat goes across the top right hand panel).” And if after 
such explicit directions any one says “no,” and talks of shadows 
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and sunbeams and such-like follies, clearly we must give him up, 
it is obvious that he lacks the ghost sense utterly. And so 
with our poems of King Henry; if any one fails to see the 
ghost, let him be honest and attribute the failure to himself, 
being assured that one of the very finest specimens is there for 
those who have clearer vision. 

He is a creature of great subtlety, as we have said, this 
literary ghost, and it will therefore be necessary to provide in 
imagination a dwelling in which he may materialize a little. An 
ancient Tudor manor-house, let us say, with twisted chimneys 
and steep roofs, and walls of old red brick peeping through ivy. 
We had better look at it through the twisted iron gate of the 
paved courtyard in front, and if we do so steadily and honestly, 
the following will surely sound as a voice from one of the 
windows : 

Who so that will himself apply 
To pass the tyme of youth joly, 


Shall vance him to the company 
Of lusty blood and chivalry. 


A loud, defiant ghost, more given to laughter than to clanking 
chains. We may push the old gate open, ploughing up the moss 
and weeds, and step cautiously into the court. 


Helas Madame, celle que j’aime tant 
Souffres que soie voutre humble servant 
Je seray a vous 
A tousiours 
E tant que vivrai 
Aultre n’aimeray 
Que vous, 


Surely we can see all sorts of shadowy forms moving about 
inside the lower windows. 
Adieu Madame et ma maistress 
Adieu mon solas et ma joye 


Adieu vous diz par grant tristesse 
Adieu jusque vous revoye. 


The French one again, but there are plenty of English,— 


O my hart and O my hart 

My hart it is so sore, 

Sins I must from my love depart, 
And know no cause therefore. 


There are so many of them now, that were we in real life 
it would be time to think of beating a retreat. As it is we can 
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push on without a tremor into the hall, and hear in a room 
upstairs this loud, strong voice, a new ghost singing by himself, 
and sending all sorts of queer echoes through the old house. 


No way dere hart, not so, let no thought you dysmaye, 
Thow ye now part me fro, we shall mete when we may, 
When I remember me of your most gentylle mynde 

It may in no wyse agree, that I should be unkynde. 
The daisie delectale, the violette wan and blo. 

They are not variable, I love you and no mo. 

I make you fast and sure, it is to me great payne 

Thus longe to endure, till that we meet again. 


Whatever else may be doubtful about him, this spectre can 
certainly sing ; “ The daisie delectale, the violette wan and blo,” 
is decidedly pretty. Being a mere literary ghost we can track 
him to his lair, though were he one of the flesh and blood 
variety we should scarcely care to go upstairs. As it is we can 
mount and peer cautiously through the half-open door. And 
again, if we do so with the right dispositions, the following ought 
to bring the ghost, guitar, and all full into view. 


Though some say that yougth rulyth me 
I trust in age to tarry 

God and my right and my dewtye 
From them I shall never vary. 

Pastyme of yougth some tyme among 
None can say but necessary 

I hurt no man, I do no wrong 
I love trewe where I did marry. 

Then somedyscusse that hence we must, 
Pray to God and Seynte Mary, 

That all amend—And here an end 
Thus sayth the Kynge, the viii Harry. 


A young ghost, a splendid young ghost, with a heart full of 
generosity and kindness, a head full of schemes, a trifle 
grandiose and impossible, it may be, yet none the less vast and 
heroical, and with all this, a ghost with a very uneasy conscience. 
“From them I shall never vary,” never fail in the loyalty of a 
true son of Holy Church is what he means. Has he not caught 
a glimpse of a fierce apostate prince shedding the blood of the 
saints, and drawing his unwilling people into heresy? “I love 
trewe where I did marry,’—surely he is shrinking from a vision 
of the noble and saintly lady, his wife, dying of a broken heart 
amid the Huntingdonshire marshes. But perhaps it is something 
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uglier even than this that he sees, and there were ugly things 
enough for him in the dark passage of the future ;—a red axe 
rising and falling, faces that had jested with the King turned 
into dreadful masks of death, Friar Forest in agony in his 
cradle of burning chains. 

And yet it doubtless seemed impossible that this pleasant 
paradise in which our ghost was living could lead anywhere but 
to regions of joy and prosperity. There was surely a difference 
between sin naked and loathsome and sin draped in courtly 
silk, with garlands of flowers to hide the snout and the cloven 
hoof. And of such flowers there were plenty, and the King 
himself made some of the finest. 


Alas! Alas! what shall I do, 
For care is cast into my hart 
And trew love lacked thereto. 


This is the opening of a charming little story in verse, 
as debonair and brightly coloured as a fifteenth century 
illumination, and as naively conventional we may say also. 

The other day I heard a mayde ryght piteusly complaine 
She said all way, without denay, her hart was full of payne 


She said alas! without trespas, her dere hart was untrew 
In every place I wot he hace fforsake me for a new. 


And so on, to the same pretty tune. The lady eventually 
comes to the conclusion that the only course open to her is to 
retire into a desert : 
She said, adew, my dere, 
Adew, farewell, adew, labelle, adew both friend and foo, 
I cannot tell where I shall dwell, my hart it grevyth so. 


At the right moment, of course, the faithless lover appears 
and explains that it was all a mistake, 


her dere hart was full nere, 
And saith good mayde, be not dismayde, my love, my darling dere. 


So they lived happily ever afterwards. A flower we have 
called it, and like a flower it has a scent, a moral scent we may 
grotesquely say, the scent of these years of the King’s youth. 
The Middle Ages were so straitly drilled in ethics that though 
they sinned abundantly they had need of all sorts of artificial 
unguents and balsams for the soothing of the conscience, of 
incense and perfumes to make the moral atmosphere at least 
seem clean. And King Henry, though his mind belonged to 
the new world of the Renaissance, in his conscience was a true 
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child of the Middle Ages. He understood the beauty of holiness 
as the men who built cathedrals understood it. He could never 
be such an one as the cheerful sensualist his grandfather, from 
whom he inherited much else besides his mighty frame. He 
was doomed to a struggle upon the issue of which not his own 
fate only but that of a nation depended. This is what makes 
our ghost, the ghost that is now surely at least distinctly audible, 
not a little pathetic. For sometimes he is angry ina very 
boyish way, and knits his brows and is going to do exactly as 
he likes in spite of everything : 

Ffore they would have him his liberty refrayne 

And all mery company for to dysdayne 


But I will not so whatsoever they say 
But follow hys mynde in all that we may. 


The personal pronouns appear to be a little mixed, but 
the devil-may-care sentiment is clear enough. This mood, 
however, does not last. He falls more often to making excuses. 
Morality is a very excellent thing, but rather for ordinary men 
than for princes. 

Love mainteyneth all noble courage 
Who love dys-deyneth is all of the village. 

Sometimes it is the eternal plea of the egoist, and of others 

who do not call themselves egoists. 


Ffore whatsoever they do him tell 
It is not for hym, we know it well. 


But in the last event he always comes back to religion. For 
this is a religious young prince if ever there was one, and 
possessing quite an extraordinary knowledge of theology. We 
must always listen to our ghostly fathers, he says, especially 
when we are a little older— 

For youth is frayle and prompt to doo, 
As well vices as virtues to ensew, 


Wherefor by this he must be guided 
And vertuous pastance must therein be used. 


Now unto God this prayer we make 
That this rude play may well be take 
And that we may our faults amend 

And bliss obtain in our last end. Amen. 


This is very edifying, but a little suggestive of the medizval 
error which regarded piety as an excellent substitute for morality. 
Henry, we know, heard several Masses daily, made pilgrimages, 
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burnt candles, and spent hours reading the Fathers. He practised 
the counsels while he deplorably neglected the precepts. Never- 
theless, if this last had been the permanent mood all would 
have been well, but unfortunately it was ‘supplanted by the 
defiant. To “follow hys mynde” armed with a bludgeon, is a 
dangerous course for any man, much more so for a King with a 
particularly active mind, a sturdy will, and both enshrined, 
as Lord Herbert of Cherbury candidly says, “in a replete 
sanguine bulk.” It led King Henry very quickly out of his 
pretty garden into barren places where we need not follow him. 
But as we let our young ghost fade away we may catch a 
glimpse of another which may well make our flesh creep, an old 
ghost, the ghost of a wicked old King, trying to wipe his red 
hands clean on an altar-cloth. 

In any up-to-date Inferno a place must obviously be found 
for King Henry, and he should be represented as condemned for 
ever to be praised by his enemies, to be saluted in company with 
his illustrious daughter as the champion of the cause he hated, 
to be eulogized by Mr. Froude for his great work in the 
destruction of English Catholicism. The subject readily lends 
itself to poetic treatment, and the figure of the King in the camp 
of his enemies, deafened by their loud cries of adulation and yet 
hearing still, afar off, the~trumpets of his own people, is not 
without pathos. And, indeed, here we touch upon the real 
tragedy of his public life, the fact that the England he meant to 
mould to his own Catholic ideas was in the event shaped 
according to the mind of his ecclesiastical lacquey, Archbishop 
Cranmer. The meeting in the shades of these two heroes should 
provide another interesting and emotional incident. 

They who go out ghost-hunting must be prepared to see 
strange sights, and we have not yet quite finished with our 
spectres. For amidst all these gaudy trappings and twiddling 
of guitars comes (let us say from an adjoining room) this 
strange song. It is not, as are all the others we have quoted, 
written by the King himself, but it is found in this book of 
his songs and poems, and must therefore have been a favourite. 

Quid petis O Fili 

Mater dulcissima ba ba, 

O Pater, O Fili 

Mihi prorsus oscula da da. 


The Moder full mannerly and meekly as a mayde 
Lokying on her litell Son, so laughyngly in lap layd 
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So pratyley so pertly so passingly well apayd 
Full softly full soberly unto her Son she said 
Quid petis O Fili, &c. 


I mene this by Mary, our Makers Moder of might, 

Full lovely lokying on our Lord, the Lanterne of Lyght, 
Thus saying to oure Saviour—thus saw I in my sight, 
This reson that I rede you now, I rede you it full ryght 


Quid petis O Fili, &c. 
Musyng on her maners so ny marde was my mayne, 
Save it plesyt me so passingly that past was my payne, 
Yet softly to her swete Son methought I heard her sayn 
Now gracious God and good swete babe, yet once this game 
agayne 
Quid petis O Fili, &c. 


What does it mean? we may well ask. It means that we 
have stumbled by accident into the Tudor nursery, than which 
there is no sadder room in English history. The Plantagenet 
nursery must have been as noisy as a bear-garden; the Stuart 
nursery had always as inmates some pretty, well-behaved little 
girls and boys ; the Hanoverian nursery (we close our history 
books with the eighteenth century) was generally full of fat and 
quarrelsome children. But in the Tudor nursery what a change! 
What sad rows of little coffins ! what puny wailing babies ! 


tragedies of royal mothers ! 


what 
what an atmosphere of mourning 
and calamity. With King Henry VII. matters were sad 
enough; with King Henry VIII. we hear nothing from that 
room but passionate sobbing as they carry out the dead. With 
Queen Mary the tragedy becomes too pitiful for words; and it 
is a relief when Queen Elizabeth locks the door and the dust 
gathers in that gloomy room for ever. This song, like the others, 
raises a ghost, but it is the ghost of a hope, and let us do King 
Henry the justice to remember that it haunted him all his life. 
We may read now with surely a little pity those strange 
instructions he left for the ordering of his tomb, how he was to 
be represented with Queen Jane at his side, while all around 
were to be children showering roses upon them. How he longed 
for those roses, and sinned and suffered and never got them. 

We appear to be upon the point of shedding tears over this 
blood-stained and adulterous tyrant, which would certainly be a 
foolish proceeding. He was surely a great sinner, and the proper 
thing to do to sinners is to throw stones at them. Plenty have 
been thrown at King Henry, indeed they make quite a heap 
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around him and half disguise his figure, which must be our 
excuse for not hurling any more. And at the risk of finding 
one or two odd ones come crashing through our own window, 
we venture to express a belief that there were some when the 
old King died who shed true tears at his grave. A groom, let 
us say, or a forester, who as boy had held the King’s stirrup, 
and been rewarded by a kind word from his magnificent master. 
Certainly when he saw the old King dying at Westminster 
lonely, under the curse of the Church, surrounded by men who 
were plotting to subvert his dearest schemes, he thought of that 
splendid vision of his youth, and wept. Shakespeare wrote, at 
least in part, the “Wonderful History” of King Henry’s life and 
death, but had he lived a little further off in point of time, he 
would surely have made the play a tragedy. 

RHYS PRYCE, 

















Father Verbiest: Missionary and Mandarin. 





IN the year 1685, Louis XIV., sharing his people’s awakened 
interest in the intellectual forces of the Far East, equipped at 
his own expense a travelling commission of scientific experts. 
Their object was to examine and report upon the philosophic 
and scientific studies of China, Siam, Persia, and other Eastern 
countries. The King seems to have been lavish in his 
expenditure upon his scientific envoys. A contemporary 
chronicler informs us: 


The persons generally sent out are skilful in the Mathematics, in 

the Art of Designing, in Natural Philosophy, and are always well 
supported at the King’s expence with Materials fit for such observations ; 
as Compasses, Needles, Loadstones, Dials, Telescopes, Microscopes, 
Levels, Sextants, Quadrants, Pendulums, Barometers, Thermoscopes, 
Hygrometers, Burning Glasses, Pencils, Anatomical Instruments and 
Tools for Drawing, Surveying, &c. 
In addition to this inventory, sufficiently comprehensive even 
for modern requirements, the commission were equipped with a 
liberal supply of crucifixes. Such a scientific commission was 
composed at that time, almost of necessity, of Jesuit Fathers, 
of missionaries who added to their religious zeal a degree of 
scientific and philosophic lore that made them far excellence the 
explorers of their day. In the Ad/as of Ortelius, the standard 
work of the time, the great lakes of Central Africa (rediscovered 
in our own time by Speke, Grant, and Baker) are charted with 
a fair degree of accuracy, and the margins of these inland seas 
are shown to be thickly studded with the mission stations of 
Portuguese Jesuits. 

At that time almost the sole source of trustworthy informa- 
tion concerning the Far East was provided by the writings of 
such of the Jesuit Fathers as Ricci, Trigault, Samedo, Martini, 
Rhodes, Grueber, Adam Schall, Greston, Rougemont, and Le 
Comte. And such pioneers, although frequently subjected to 
persecution, were not always without honour among the alien 
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races of the East. For instance, Fathers Gerbillon and Pareira 
were both employed by the Emperor of China as duly-accredited 
ambassadors to treat for peace with the Czar of Muscovy. This 
incident took place in the year 1688, and in that year there 
passed away at Pekin one Fernando Verbiest, a Flemish Jesuit, 
and the subject of this slight biographical study. He must be 
accounted to-day one of the forgotten heroes of Christendom, 
but in the closing years of the seventeenth century he exercised 
such influence over the Chinese Court that, as one reads of his 
achievements, one regrets that his voice cannot be heard to-day 
in the councils of the Far East. 

Among the scientific Jesuits sent out by Louis XIV. not the 
least remarkable was Father Louis le Comte. This good man 
added to his religious fervour and _ scientific attainments 
considerable keenness of observation and literary gifts of no 
mean order—qualities impressed upon every page of his 
Memoirs and Observations. The book, both in the original and 
in the English translation, is very scarce, and its rarity will 
perhaps excuse the liberal use the present writer has made of 
the light it throws on one or two dramatic episodes in Verbiest’s 
career. 

When Le Comte arrived in China the Christian Church had 
hardly recovered from the throes of a terrible persecution 
wrought by the mandarins who governed during the Emperor’s 
minority. The Emperor himself, however, had now attained to 
supreme power, and seemed inclined to favour the Jesuits’ cause. 
A battle royal was therefore in full progress between the two 
parties at Court. The Emperor, whatever may have been his 
private sympathies, appears to have distributed favours pretty 
evenly. Thus, Yam-quam-sien, who had been the chief instru- 
ment of the persecution, had been appointed to the important 
post of * President of the Mathematick ” at the Court, and placed 
in charge of the Kalendar of the Empire. Only four Jesuits, 
of whom Verbiest was one, had survived the recent persecution, 
and the prospect must have seemed gloomy indeed to the 
brethren on their arrival at Pekin. We find Verbiest, however, 
leading a forlorn hope. He and his little band might have been 
inspired by the ancient Bardic motto of the Welsh, “ Without 
God—without everything : God—and enough!” We are almost 
reminded of some old Hebrew prophet as we find the priest 
engaged in denouncing Yam-quam-sien in the presence of the 
Emperor himself; denouncing him—not as an idolater and a 
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persecutor of the faithful ; Verbiest, the Jesuit, knew his public 
too well to do that. Rather did he hold him up to scorn as a 
pretentious impostor in his profession of astronomy and, to 
quote Le Comte’s expression, as a “ Pitiful Mathematician.” 
Rhetoric alone, however, has little effect upon the Eastern mind. 
Verbiest forthwith challenged his adversary to a trial of 
strength. With courage born of scientific conviction and 
profound religious faith he pitted his calculations concerning the 
future movements of the heavenly bodies against those of the 
mandarin himself. It seemed, at that moment, as though 
the future of Christianity in the Far East, for at any rate many 
years to come, depended upon the relative merits of Paris and 
Pekin as schools of mathematical science. It was a critical 
moment; but Verbiest rose to the occasion, with what result 
we will let Le Comte tell us. 

This was a bold stroke, because the President's Party was very 
strong and the Flames which had caused the Persecution were not 
yet quenched. But many things concurred to give success to this 
Enterprize—the understanding of the Father, the kindness which the 
New Emperor had for the Europeans, but especially the particular 
Providence of God which did secretly manage this important Affair. 
For in the several tryals whereby they proved the goodness of our 
Mathematick, the Heavens did so exactly agree with what our Father 
had foretold even above the certainty which our Tables and Calcula- 
tions could promise us that it seemed as tho’ God had guided the 
Stars in such a course as was necessary to justifie our Missionary’s 
account of them. 

The discomfited mandarin had recourse to the time-honoured 
trick of raising a false issue. 

See here [we are told he exclaimed], do but observe what these 
fellows adore and what they would have us worship too! A Man who 
was hanged! A person who was crucified! Let anyone judge hereby 
of their understanding and good sense! 

As may well be supposed, Verbiest the Jesuit did not allow 
bad logic to mend worse mathematics. The false issue so 
ingeniously raised availed the mandarin nought. He was 
dismissed from office and—apparently as an after-thought of the 
Emperor’s—was condemned to death. His execution was, how- 
ever, remitted on account of his extreme old age. He shortly 
afterwards died a natural death, and Father Verbiest reigned in 
his stead as “ President of the Mathematick” and principal 
political adviser of the Emperor. Through his influence an 
important compromise was effected with the anti-Christian party. 
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The Jesuits were still forbidden to build new churches, and certain 
obstacles were still placed in the way of converting the Chinese. 
But Verbiest secured the recall to their old churches of all the 
missionaries who had been expelled during the persecution—a 
measure which in itself was sufficient to stultify the policy of 
the obstructionists. Verbiest obtained a signal mark of the 
Emperor’s sympathy in the public justification of a former 
comrade, Father Adam. This priest had died in prison during 
the persecution, after having been publicly disgraced by the 
mandarins. Now, thanks to Verbiest, his “Charges and Titles 
of Honour were remanded him,” and—his ancestors were raised 
to the nobility! The Emperor also spent large sums of money 
in erecting a stately mausoleum to the deceased Father’s memory. 

By a method thoroughly characteristic of the East, the 
Emperor satisfied himself of the austerity of the Jesuits’ 
private lives. A young Tartar was sent into the Fathers’ 
houses to report on all he saw. At the end of a year the 
spy was unable to give any but the most favourable report. 
The Emperor, though secretly rejoicing that his confidence 
had not been misplaced, suggested that the good fellow’s 
mouth had been sealed by presents, and somewhat unpleasantly 
added “he knew a way_to open it again.” But torture could 
not prevail over the young man’s conscience, and the Jesuits, 
therefore, continued to enjoy the confidence of the Emperor, who 
himself became their advocate in the Assembly of Mandarins. 

An anecdote told by a contemporary of Verbiest at this 
period will serve to show how profound was his influence, 
and with what authority his utterances were accepted: 


Father Verbiest in a small time was reckoned the learnedest Man 
in the Empire in all Faculties. His reputation is everywhere spread 
abroad, and upon many occasions his opinion has the repute of an 
Oracle. Some mandarins one day, speaking of the Trinity and using it 
as a Fable, one of them said, “I do not know what the Christians 
mean, and am as much puzzled as you; but Father Verbiest is of that 
opinion. What say you to that? Can a man of his sense and 
understanding mistake ?” 


Very significant of the cause of much missionary failure 
in our own day is the narrator's comment : 


They all held their tongues and seemed to yield to this reason. So 
true is it that the use of humane learning is so far from being (as some 
think) opposite to the Gospel that it sometimes serves to establish it and 
to render the most obscure mysteries therein credible. 
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We now come to a passage in Verbiest’s life which indicates 
at once the versatility of his genius and the difficulty he some- 
times experienced in reconciling his reputation as a statesman 
with his conscience as a priest. Only quite recently an 
influential evening paper said : 

The European missionary who has really succeeded with the people 
of Japan is not he who has taught them the Sermon on the Mount, but 
he who has preached the doctrine of the strong man armed. 


The sweeping generalization recalls Bishop Magee's sensa- 
tional utterance, that 


the British Empire could not be carried on for a week on the principles 
of the Sermon on the Mount. 


We need not discuss here the merits of either statement, 
but the problem is no new one. Verbiest found it a very 
real problem indeed more than two centuries ago, and as he 
laboured under the disadvantage of having to act out a difficult 
part and not merely to think out an effective epigram, he 
may well claim the sympathy of thoughtful men to-day. 

The occasion was the revolt of Ow-sang-wai, a leading 
Chinese general, who had brought in the Tartar Dynasty 
forty years before. He appears to have possessed the three 
great qualifications for the leadership of a successful rebellion— 
namely, wealth, courage, and popularity. Placing himself at the 
head of the cream of the Chinese army, he quickly made himself 
master of the three great provinces of Yunnan, Suchven, and 
Queychen ; and afterwards a great part of the Province of 
Honquan rallied to his standard. Simultaneously, the Viceroys 
of Quamtum and Fokien rose in rebellion, and by sea a rebel 
fleet in a few days captured the island of Formosa. Thus, in 
a few weeks nearly three-quarters of the territory known 
to-day as China proper had burst into open insurrection, and 
the rebels had acquired command of the sea. Their army was 
entrenched along a chain of rocky heights inaccessible save to 
the Emperor’s heaviest artillery, and these guns proved too 
cumbersome to be brought into position. The Emperor sent 
for Verbiest, explained the difficulties of the situation, and 
commanded him to personally direct the manufacture of 
artillery of a European pattern. The Father, so the chronicler 
tells us, 
excused himself, saying that he had lived all his life far from the noise 
of War ; that he was therefore little instructed in those affairs. 
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He added also that 


being a Religious and wholly employed in the concerns of another 
world, he would pray for his Majesty’s good success, but that he humbly 
begged that his Majesty would be pleased to give him leave not to 
concern himself with the warfare of this world. 


Such an attitude, however, served as an opportunity for 
Verbiest’s enemies at Court to undermine his influence with the 
Emperor. It was with truly Oriental adroitness that these 
seventeenth century Sanballats gradually gained their Sovereign’s 
ear. Mild surprise was at first expressed that the Emperor’s 
commands should be made subservient to the religious scruples 
of the foreigney ; incredulity that it should be less convenient to 
manufacture cannon than scientific instruments ; wonderment 
that the Father’s scientific fancies should receive his attention 
while the Empire was in danger ; and finally some sorrow rather 
than anger was shown that the real reason for the Father’s 
refusal was the fact that he was in secret and traitorous com- 
munication with the enemy. When one considers the period at 
which this took place, and the race with which the Father had 
to deal, the fact that he was given an opportunity for recon- 
sideration at all speaks volumes for the personal influence he 
exerted over the Emperor. Yet such an opportunity was 
afforded him, although it must be confessed the Emperor’s 
attitude was uncompromising in the extreme. Instant obedience 
to his orders or—death to himself and his colleagues, and the 
uprooting of the Christian religion throughout the Empire. 
Verbiest yielded. With characteristic energy he hurried forward 
the work of the arsenal, directing in person the manufacture of 
the European guns. The day at last came for them to be tested 
before the Emperor, and they were found to be “extraordinary 
good.” As the Emperor, descending from his throne, affection- 
ately cast his royal mantle over Verbiest’s shoulders, bidding 
him keep it as a token of his Sovereign's regard, we may well 
believe the good Father’s conscience was set at rest. Through 
his exertions a new lease of life had been secured for himself 
and his brethren, and of hope for the ultimate establishment of 
their faith throughout the Empire. 

The light artillery that Verbiest brought into action and the 
effective work it performed, are lucidly described by Le Comte. 

All the pieces of Cannon [he says], were light and small but 
strengthened with a stock of Wood from the mouth to the breach, and 
girt with several bands of iron; so that the Cannons were strong 
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enough to bear the Force of Powder and light enough to be carried 
over the worst roads. This new Artillery did everyway answer what 
they proposed from it. The Enemy were obliged to leave their 
Intrenchments in disorder, and soon after to capitulate; for they did 
not think it possible to hold out any longer against those who could 
destroy them without themselves coming into reach. 


The Emperor, it is satisfactory to know, was not unmindful 
of the services thus rendered. Verbiest returned to power, and 
the Jesuits not only enjoyed immunity from persecution, but 
actually received much honour and encouragement from the 
Emperor himself. 

It is somewhat of a relief to find that Verbiest now had an 
opportunity to concentrate his attention upon his proper 
missionary vocation. His soul was sorely perplexed by the 
great dearth of missionaries in the East. This lack of assistance 
was due to the fact that the King of Portugal’s claim to the 
sole right of nominating Bishops for the East had been dis- 
regarded by Rome, and a bitter quarrel was in progress in the 
West. As Le Comte somewhat naively remarks : 


This dispute cools the ardour of those fervent missionaries who dare 
not incur either the indignation of their Holy Father or of a mighty 
Prince, both of which things are very formidable. 


Since, however, Le Comte, when he wrote those words, was 
himself bearing the burden and heat of the day, we may perhaps 
trace in his afologia more of sarcasm than of nazveté. Urgent 
calls for more pastors poured in upon Verbiest, not only from 
the provinces of China itself, but from the distant kingdoms of 
Tartary and Korea. These calls imposed upon Verbiest long 
and laborious journeys, that he might in his own person carry 
on the good work. What soul-absorption this involved we may 
infer from the words of one of his colleagues. 


Whatever Occupation else he was put upon proved a Torment to 
him. He avoided all idle Visits and Conversations and could not 
endure to see People study only for Curiosity’s sake. He never so 
much as read the News that came from Europe, which, at such a 
distance, we are usually so greedy of: only would he hear the Chief 
Heads provided you would speak them in a few Words. He would 
spend whole Days and Nights in writing Letters of Consolation, 
Instruction, and Recommendation for the Missionaries, and in com- 
posing divers Works for the Emperor or for the Chief Lords at the 
Court. 

VOL. CVI. b 
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A graphic picture is this of one who, in modern phrase, was 
burning the candle at both ends. Verbiest was rapidly wearing 
himself out, and the end was near at hand. It was the only 
substitute he could find for that death by martyrdom for which 
his soul yearned and for which he prayed. How fervently 
he desired such an end may be gathered from the spirit of 
one of his prayers uttered at the time: 


Reckon me, O Lord [he cried] among those who have desired but 
never could shed their blood for Thee. I have, indeed, neither their 
Innocency, their Virtue, nor their Courage, but Thou mayst apply 
their merits to me, and (which will make me much more agreeable in 
Thy sight) Thou can’st cloath me with Thine own. Under that veil of 
Thine Infinite Mercy, I offer my life as a Sacrifice to Thee. I have 
been so happy as to confess Thy Holy Name among the People, at 
Court, before the Tribunals under the Weight of Irons, and in the 
Darkness of Prisons, but what will this avail me unless signed with my 
blood ? 


The martyr’s death so fervently desired was not vouchsafed 
to him. His end was rather that of the soldier stricken down 
by mortal exhaustion whilst yet in the very firing-line itself. 
On his death-bed he penned these words to the Emperor : 


Dread Sir, I die contented, in that I have spent almost all my life 
in your Majesty’s service ; but I beg your Majesty will remember when I 
am dead that my on/y aim in what I did was to gain, in the greatest 
Monarch of the East, a protector to the most Holy Religion in the 


World. 
And so he died. 

To Father Thomas, his coadjutor, we are indebted for an 
account of the State funeral that by the order of the Emperor 
was accorded the dead priest. This ceremony, almost unique in 
the annals of missionary effort, took place on the 11th of March, 
1688. The Emperor, immediately on receiving news of the 
Father’s death, had caused the following encomium to be 


officially proclaimed : 


We seriously consider within ourselves that Father Ferdinando 
Verbiest did of his own good will leave Europe to come into our 
Dominions and spent the greatest part of his life in our Service. We 
must say this for him, that during the whole time that he took care of the 
Mathematics his predictions never failed but always agreed with the 
motions of the Heavens. Besides, far from neglecting our Orders, he 
has ever approved himself exact, diligent, faithful, unalterable, and 
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constant in his labour till he had finished his work. As soon as we 
heard of his sickness, we sent him our Physician, and when we knew 
that a dead Sleep had taken him away from us, our heart was wounded 
with a lively grief. We give two hundred golden crowns, and some 
pieces of silk as a contribution to the charges of his Funeral: and it 
is our pleasure that this Declaration bear witness of the sincere 
affection we bore him. 


The Emperor doubtless considered it politic to omit any 
reference to the Father’s faith. But shortly before Verbiest’s 
death he had given the Father the following assurance under 
his own hand : 


I believe in a God, and al! the Religions of my Empire seem to me 
vain and superstitious. The Idols are nothing, and I foresee that 
Christianity will one day be built on their ruins. 


So the seed had not fallen on altogether stony ground. 


The chief mandarins and lords at Court alsc sent in speeches 
in praise of the dead. These were hung up in the hall in which 
the body lay in state. At the funeral itself the Emperor was 
represented by his father-in-law and uncle, by one of the chief 
lords of the Court, and by five Officers of the Household. The 
cortege was headed by a trophy thirty feet high, inscribed in 
golden characters with the name and titles of the departed 
priest. Then followed a procession of Christians bearing various 
symbols of their faith. The coffin was preceded by a member of 
the Imperial Household bearing the Emperor’s encomium 
inscribed on yellow satin. The coffin was carried by sixty 
bearers and attended by a throng of lords and mandarins, who 
closed up a procession that was over one thousand yards long. 
The Emperor’s father-in-law addressed the assembly in words 
that have a singularly dignified ring : 

Father Verbiest [he declared] has been considerably serviceable to 
the Emperor and the State, of which his Imperial Majesty being 
sensible, has sent me with these Lords to make a Public Acknowledg- 
ment of it on his behalf, that all the World may know the singular 
Affection his Majesty did ever bear him while he lived, and the great 
Grief he has received by his Death. 

Some days after the funeral, the Chief Court of Rites, which 
appears to have corresponded with our College of Heralds, 
petitioned the Emperor to decree some new honours in the 
Father’s memory. 
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The Emperor [we are told] not only granted it, but willed them to 
consider that a Stranger of so extraordinary merit was not to be looked 
upon as an ordinary Man. He ordered that 700 golden crowns should 
be laid out on a tomb for him, and that the Encomium which the 
Emperor had wrote should be engraved on a marble stone, and that he 
should be dignified by a higher Title than any he had enjoyed during 


his Life. 


A few days afterwards, in obedience to the Emperor’s 
commands, a company of mandarins again repaired to the 
grave, and on behalf of the Empire once more paid reverence 
to the memory of Ferdinando Verbiest. 

We may leave those mandarins beside the dead priest’s 
grave, and as we leave them, we may recall words used on a 
recent occasion of national mourning; for we leave them, in 
truth, 

Mourning the mighty dead, 
And giving a common speech to grief intense, 
That hides its tears behind this outward show 

And sad magnificence ; 
To thanks for good that came they know not whence 
And, now, they know not whither, hence must go 
Withdrawn by Him whose love is infinite. 


KARL CHERRY. 


1 From Poems Lyrical and Dramatic, by W. G. Hole. 
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Il. 
A MISSION. 


THE Rev. X gave us an eight days’ Mission, all the 
services of which were attended by crowds of people, not only 
by parishioners, but by those from neighbouring parishes ; and 
not only by church people, but by the nonconformists. The 
missioner was a young man of very fine presence, with a 
beautiful expression, and a wonderful voice, the sweetness of 
which was very captivating. He had also a wonderful flow 
of oratory, and he spoke in plain language. All his sermons 
were full of the most thrilling anecdotes, and every one of us 
was delighted with his eloquence, and carried away by the fire 
of his enchantment. He also preached at the schools, and in 
the open air, and he heard many confessions, and gave a 
number of people private interviews. The Mission certainly 
did a great deal of good for the time, and brought us more com- 
municants. Ina following year Mr. X repeated his visit for 
a few days, and numbers again flocked to him. There was quite 
a crush to obtain a place at his sermons for men only, and those 
for women only, and those for mothers and children. He had a 
marvellous power of expressing his sympathy with all. Alas! 
he has now given up his celibate life, and his memory is 
tarnished, for we all thought him perfection. 

After the Mission, the manager of one of the neighbouring 
coal mines came to me and asked what we had been doing with 
his men ; for on his descending the pit at dinner-time, he found 
the colliers singing hymns most heartily, and they told him that 
it was the preacher at Farmborough had asked them to do so, 
and they intended to continue it. The manager frequently 
afterwards came to join in our services as the singing was so 
hearty ; it was certainly that, if not always correct, for all the 
congregation joined in lustily, and the noise was deafening. 
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I had a small printing-press in the upper rooms of the Guild 
house, and there I printed all my parish notices, my addresses 
before Lent, and before the Missions, and after the Missions. 
I found it useful to enforce the lessons we had learnt, as people 
like to have “a bit of print” to study, and keep by them. 


MY BISHOP. 


My life at Farmborough was a very happy one until diffi- 
culties, and afterwards doubts arose. It was my hobby, and I 
ran it as far as I pleased ; there was no one to contradict me, 
not even my Bishop. Of course we had occasional disappoint- 
ments, some few lost sheep, some opposition in the newspapers, 
some placarding of the walls which I directed our policeman 
to tear down; but these made us accuse ourselves, and work 
with more ardour and zeal. What little time I had for spiritual 
reading was devoted principally to those books written from our 
own standpoint, which naturally confirmed all our theories. 

My Bishop was very kind to me, and he took an odd way 
of showing it. We brought him so many candidates for 
Confirmation, very old men and women being instructed with 
boys and girls, that he knew some parish work was going on, 
but he knew also by report of my extravagant doctrine and 
ritual, and he assured me that, if the parishioners did not 
complain to him, he would not take notice of it or go to 
Farmborough to see for himself; but that if they did complain 
then he must. But no one complained, so my Bishop never 
visited my church; I think he expected to be choked with 
incense, and be compromised with graven images. Yet the 
Bishop was always extremely polite, and ever cordial to me 
whenever he met me. On one occasion when there was a 
Confirmation of about sixty or seventy candidates, I drove over 
to the church in my ordinary cassock, and I entered a room 
full of clergy all in their ordinary coats. The Bishop stared 
at my cassock, I think he was counting the buttons, and said : 
“Mr. Lord, I wish you to act as my chaplain at the ceremony.” 
I was rather taken aback, but I feel sure the poor Bishop was 
afraid that I should perform some antics of ritualism, and thought 
that by his device he had scotched the snake. The clergy were 
astonished at the Bishop favouring the ritualistic Rector. 

When the Bishop heard that I had been received into the 
Catholic Church, he said toa mutual friend: “Now he is an 
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honest man.” I appreciated my Bishop's approbation, but I am 
sure he was very glad to get rid of me. 

We were dona fide in our intentions, and I dare say the 
Bishop would have given us credit for being so; but what 
can an Anglican Bishop do with sinners of this description? 
He may say that he considers such and such a thing to be 
illegal, and consequently wrong ; but the clergyman may reply 
that these things have not been condemned by the Church, but 
only by the secular law courts of the State, therefore he could 
not oblige the Bishop by breaking the law of the Church. It 
is very much a matter of opinion, and private judgment 
rules the roast. 

OUR ORGANIST. 

Our schoolmaster-organist deserves recognition. He came 
to Farmborough with me, and left me shortly before I left. 
Mr. New was a man of very serious and devout tendencies, and 
he was an excellent example to all the parish; he gave us 
great assistance, especially in the decoration of the church, 
for he was no mean artist in decoration, and very clever with the 
needle at art embroidery. He worked two very beautiful large 
banners for us which were often borne in procession. As our 
organist on whom so much depended he was a very capable 
man, and was ever ready to give his time for practice, which 
he liked to do thoroughly. He attended all our services, so 
that we never failed for want of music. 


DIFFICULTIES. 

In the early summer of 1876 my first real difficulties began. 
I cannot call them doubts. I was preparing notes for a series 
of sermons to explain to my poor people the history of the 
Catholic Church, and the Catholic Faith which we professed 
in the Creeds, for we called ourselves Catholics then. But when 
I came to the Reformation, Re-Formation of the Faith, and the 
Church in England, I had to face a real difficulty. How could 
I honestly bridge over that chasm which was created by a revolt 
against the ancient headship of the one Faith? In vain I searched 
for some authority, which, by God’s permission, had the power 
to reform the Catholic Faith. I believed then that Rome had 
often reformed the Faith by her developments, but still this 
reformation was from within, and the Protestant Reformation 
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was from without the Fold. I was in this dilemma. If I 
condemned the Reformation, I thereby acknowledged the Pope, 
and if I acknowledged the Pope as my head, then I ought to 
submit myself to him, which I was not prepared to do. If, 
however, I accepted the Reformation, then I ought honestly to 
accept all it entailed. But I wanted “to run with the hare, and 
hunt with the hounds.” I wished to select the best part of each 
system. But it was not a common matter of detail, but a 
fundamental principle. If I was Reformer, I could not be 
Roman; and if I was Roman, I could not be Reformer. I was 
on dangerous ground, and I thought it better to postpone my 
course of sermons till I had definitely made up my mind on 
this important matter. It troubled me greatly, and made me 
feel a suspicion of something being wrong. What was the 
supreme Anglican authority? and what its voice? I ought 
to obey its authority and its voice; but I could not, for it 
was a secular law court, which was the authority and voice 
of the Anglican Church, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, composed of Protestants, Agnostics, Heathen, and 
Infidels, anything except Catholics. That was our ultimate 
appeal from the Arches Court, a quasi-ecclesiastical court, and 
from all the Episcopal Courts. This was a voice, the only 
legal voice, and this was the ultimate authority which could 
make its awards in doctrine and ritual, and have them enforced 
by law. They were, as far as the National Church was 
concerned, almost infallible in defining God’s truth, and 
“damnable heresy.” This final Court took the place of the 
Pope to us; had we made a good exchange, or not? Naturally 
this problem must be solved; I could not rest under an uncer- 
tainty. I could not teach others as long as I halted between 
two opinions. I must go a step further, and examine the 
special claims of the Pope to demand obedience in an authorita- 
tive manner. I must go further still and examine the position 
of St. Peter in connection with Pius IX., the then Pope. 


ANSWERS FROM MARY, 


How well I remember that afternoon when I betook myself 
to the Church and passionately, and with tears, besought our 
Mother Mary to help me in my difficulties, to show me clearly 
God’s voice, in order that I might loyally obey it without 
hesitation. I also asked her to explain to me the office of 
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St. Peter as the foundation-rock of God’s Church. I had been 
about an hour engaged in my appeal to her when I was 
interrupted by the appearance of a young friend from a 
distance who came to consult me, or rather to inform me of a 
very momentous decision he had come to and could not resist, 
viz., that he had made up his mind that he must join the Roman 
Church because of his conviction that the Pope was logically 
and unquestionably the direct successor of St. Peter, and that 
whatever spiritual office was given to Peter by Christ’s appoint- 
ment, belonged equally to the Pope, and that our obedience was 
clearly due to the Pope as the universal and one chief Pastor 
ovium of the one fold. 

I was very forcibly struck with my young friend’s earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm as to his conviction, because he was not 
a demonstrative boy, but thoughtful and retiring, and the 
confident and decisive manner in which he spoke surprised and 
impressed me. 

But I was more than surprised, I was startled as he put 
before me many texts of Scripture bearing on Peter’s office. 

Was his abrupt visit a coincidence? If so, it was a very 
remarkable one. Or was it a direct answer to me from Mary? 

I was too much engrossed with my own interior thoughts to 
give advice on a point about which I myself required advice. 
I could not wish him God speed, yet I remember that I told 
him that if his conscience was absolutely sincere he had better 
follow it. 

I was not left for long in doubt whether or not his visit was 
an answer from our Mother Mary, for her answer was decisively 
confirmed that same day. About an hour after my young friend 
left, a neighbouring Rector, of Broad Church views, who fre- 
quently walked over to join in our hearty evensong, came this 
evening at six o’clock. He was a particularly well-read man, 
and we had travelled through France, Italy, and Switzerland 
together, but he did not agree with my advanced doctrine. 
Almost before we had taken our seats in my study, he abruptly 
began telling me that he had lately been reading up the Latin 
Fathers on the exact office assigned to St. Peter by Christ, and 
amongst other things he quoted a great mistake among Pro- 
testants in the passage which ought to run: “ But I have prayed 
for thee [Peter] that thy faith fail not, and when thou art 
converted, confirm thy brethren,” and he enumerated other 
passages bearing on the office of Peter, and startled me by 
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saying : “ The Romans are right about St. Peter’s office, and we 
are wrong ; Christ certainly placed him in a far superior office 
to the other Apostles.” 

All this time my heart had been palpitating with emotion, 
for I knew he had been sent by Mary to enlighten me, and I 
was greatly surprised that her messenger should be such a stout 
Protestant as was my friend. When I could steady myself, I 
warmly answered that he must then allow that if Peter’s supre- 
macy was without doubt established, and that his jurisdiction 
over the other Apostles was clear, then Peter was the first Pope, 
and his office must descend to his successors, so that the present 
Pope, in virtue of his office, can confirm, not only the world, 
but the successors of the Apostles. His answer surprised me ; 
it was to the effect that, although Peter was certainly and 
without doubt supreme, yet nothing was said, or could be 
legitimately inferred, as to his jurisdiction being handed down 
to those that followed him. The words of the conversation are 
probably not exact, but the exact sense made too great and 
lasting an impression on me ever to be forgotten. I remember 
that I replied that his answer seemed to me quite illogical and 
inconsistent ; that if he thought the edifice was really now intact 
after its foundation had perished and been removed, I could 
not follow him; that the foundation being Petros—Rock, was 
intended to be imperishable ; and if so, where is Peter’s office 
now except in the Pope, his successor? I then defended the 
office of the Pope with warmth, and I was surprised to find what 
a lot I had to say on the subject. Church time closed the 
conversation, and my friend never again alluded to the subject. 

Was it possible for me to ignore my friend’s defence of 
St. Peter’s office, or attribute that also to a coincidence? 
Certainly not. These two direct answers to my appeal to Mary 
made a great impression on me. 

I think my doubts dated from this time. I could hardly 
think it was a temptation of Satan to destroy all my faith, as I 
was told by my confessor. But still I worried myself greatly 
trying to catch at any straw to save my Anglican belief, until 
my health suffered from intense nervousness. 

God knows, and many a convert too, the terrible anxiety of 
a soul who, wishing to please Him and do His will, discovers a 
deception in what he has hitherto trusted as his Faith, a 
suspicion that he has built all his hopes on the perishable sand, 
instead of on the imperishable rock. My position was now 
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doubtful ; no longer could I trust with filial respect the Anglican 
Church as the basis of my faith, as my living mother. The fear 
came over me that as she was speechless and motionless she 
was inanimate, and had no pretensions to a living Faith. 

On the other hand, I was not prepared to take a leap in the 
dark. I was exceedingly ignorant of the just claims of Rome; 
I imagined them to be, if not quite, yet to a certain degree, 
what her enemies had painted them. I was suspicious of her 
too; I had lived in a fool's paradise, and did not wish a repe- 
tition of suspicion and distrust. 

I attended a Retreat given by Canon, now Bishop, King, 
and I laid all my difficulties before him. He told me, in what 
I thought rather a light-hearted way, it was only a temptation, 
and that I must overcome it by hard work. I did not consider 
his answers at all satisfactory, but rather the contrary, and they 
rather confirmed my own opinions—and my doubts. 

Our teachers of the High Church party informed us, that at 
the time of the Reformation, the jurisdiction of the Pope over 
England was not sufficient to make hisexcommunication valid, 
and they assured us that the excommunication was only a 
political judgment, and that it could not affect us, as we had 
already separated from Rome only to get rid of the Pope's 
supremacy and jurisdiction. But what was the source of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s jurisdiction? The Crown, or 
Parliament? If it formerly emanated from the Pope, it was 
no longer valid after excommunication. I was tossed to and 
fro with these and many other difficulties which seemed to me 
insoluble. I was told not to read Roman books of controversy 
as they would unsettle me, but I was unsettled, I could hardly 
be more unsettled. Pamphlets were sent to me by, I suppose, 
enthusiastic Catholics, but as many of them called me a 
Protestant and lumped me with Dissenters, and turned the 
only faith I knew into satire and ridicule, I rejected them with 
scorn. 


RHYL. 

On August Ist, 1876, my sister took all the family to Rhyl, 
in N. Wales, for a three weeks’ holiday. I tried to find my 
dear friend, Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J., to have a talk with him, but 
unfortunately for me he was then in Retreat. This visit to 
Rhyl made a lasting impression upon me. I see by my diary 
that two or three times I attempted to worship in the Anglican 
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parish church, and on two occasions fell fast asleep. Curiously 
enough my sister followed my bad example; there must have 
been something soporific in the atmosphere of this church. 
I could not bring myself to receive Holy Communion there, 
I could not even worship there; so I kept regularly to the 
little Roman Catholic church, where everything was in sympathy 
with my opinions. J find a note of contrast in my diary 
between the two churches; the Anglican church and _ its 
services were lifeless, dry, mechanical, the sermon being the 
only attraction. The other church appeared to me most 
devotional, and its services bright, beautiful, careful, and real ; 
a place for angels, a house of God. I had attended many 
Benediction services abroad, but the hearty and heart-thrilling 
Benedictions at Rhy] filled my heart with delight, for, remember, 
we had a careful and ornate representation of Mass at home, 
but no Benediction. And what was the secret of the difference 
in these two churches? My diary says: Sacrifice. In the one 
church there was no suspicion of sacrifice, and in the other 
sacrifice and worship were the key-notes to everything. When 
I returned home, I found I had left much of my heart behind 
me, and my own services did not seem quite the same as 
before, they seemed to be somehow wanting in reality and fire. 
The services had not changed, had I? Then came a longing 
wave of thought. O lovely vision of the future! our re-union 
with Rome! Could we not toil for this, we could live for this, 
we could sacrifice ourselves for this, we could go on praying for 
this one object! Ah! it was those years to come, and I was 
impatient. But could I die in doubt? could I live in doubt? 


DOCTOR NEWMAN'S BOOK. 


A few dreary weeks went by, and I had worked myself into 
such a perfectly confused and bewildered state, I was so 
perplexed and divided in my allegiance, that I determined to 
consult Dr. Newman, of Birmingham, and see what he had 
to say on the matter, and whether he could find some solution 
that I could accept, as he had once been a clergyman of the 
Anglican Church. If he asked me there and then to join the 
Church of Rome, I was not prepared to do so. I would, without 
hesitation, refuse to do so. I did not confide my intention to 
any one, lest it might give rise to scandal; so I took the 
railway time-table and sat down in my chair to find out the 
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trains, when the following extraordinary circumstance occurred. 
My elbow was obstructed by something on the table by my side, 
mechanically I tried to push it away, but it would not move. 
I was annoyed, for ‘I was busy ; I dug harder at it without any 
success ; I turned round to see what it was; it was a good- 
sized volume, and rested against a heavy inkstand. I took up 
the book, and to my amazement the title read: Characteristics 
of the Writings of John Henry Newman. 1 opened the book at 
random, and my astonishment was great at finding one of the 
very subjects on which I wished to consult its author. Then 
another chapter, and another. I could not put the book down ; 
I read it all that day and all that night, and it helped me to 
understand many things before obscure. 

But how did the volume get there upon my table? It was 
not my book; I had never heard of it. I do not know even now 
how the book got there. It had a curious history. My sister, 
residing with our aunt in Surrey, had a friend who lived about 
eight miles away. This friend came to my sister with horror ; 
she brought the book (it had been sent to her by mistake in lieu 
of the book she had ordered), and begged my sister to take it. 
My sister, who had no wish to read such a dangerous author, 
and did not care to leave it about lest she might be suspected by 
her aunt, took it upstairs to her room, and concealed it in a 
trunk. When my sister, on her next visit to Farmborough, 
arrived, this book had never been taken from the trunk, and had 
travelled with her without her knowledge, but neither my sister, 
nor anyone else, can account for the book being found on my 
table. 

The more I read the Gospels and Epistles now I had this 
new light, the more I found them favour Rome at the expense 
of England. I began to see Peter as the foundation-rock, 
Peter as the custodian of the keys of Heaven, Peter as the 
chief shepherd of the one fold, Peter as the confirmer of 
the faith of the Apostolate. And I saw the One Baptism, the 
One Body, the One Faith, which not even an angel from 
Heaven could reform. I saw that Faith, a standing miracle in 
the world to induce all men to believe in God’s Church, by its 
supernatural unity of doctrine. Before, all these passages 
appeared as isolated texts, now they formed one homogeneous 
whole. The confidence, the trust I had had in the English 
National Church was fast slipping away from me; it assumed 
more of a political than a strictly religious system ; it denied 
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its own infallibility, consequently it denied being able to teach 
God’s Faith, which is absolute truth. I knew there was some 
change taking place in my soul. Was I rising on the wings of 
faith to a celestial paradise, or was I being carried down step by 
step into some fathomless gulf? 

If Catholics, who have never been through the awful struggle 
for the victory of the soul through life, through death, for 
eternity,—that struggle which penetrates the very heart-strings 
of those in their last desperate efforts to cling to their old faith, 
the faith of their childhood, the faith of their mother,—could 
only realize its cruel intensity, they would pity the poor soul 
with all their hearts, and afterwards welcome them with 
affection. The struggle, while it is taking place, is not seen by 
men, but only by God; it must be endured alone, it must be 
fought out to the bitter end. Heart and brain at variance, 
prayers and tears, despair and hope, tempest and calm succeeding 
each other. Truth and heresy, God’s love and the devil’s curse. 

Supposing that my heart was forced to give way, with what 
feelings would my dear ones regard me? (I cared not a jot for 
the contempt of the world.) That I had betrayed my trust, that 
I had broken my faith, that I had alienated myself from them. 

I was not sure of God’s will for me, and so the torture went 
on till Donaldson rettrned from his holiday in France; he 
brought me a can of the water of Lourdes as a present; I 
did not exactly know what I was to do with it, so I poured it 
into a tumbler and drank it to make sure that it was not wasted. 

I do not say that it was propter hoc, but it was immediately 
post hoc, that a great change came over me. I saw my way 
clearly, and had no longer the slightest hesitation as to my 
duty ; doubt had given way to faith, private judgment to God’s 
truth. 

I immediately went to Donaldson and explained everything 
to him, giving all my reasons; I told him that I was now con- 
vinced that God’s one, holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church was 
our sole authority on earth for God’s will for us, and that I 
had fully and irrevocably made up my mind to seek to be 
admitted into the Roman Church with as little delay as possible. 
He listened to me in silence, he was wrapped in thought. Then 
I took those devout widows into my confidence, and I told my 
sister, who told my wife. 

Donaldson asked me to go to him the next morning ; then he 
told me that after a night of prayer he had determined to follow 
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my example, for he was now thoroughly convinced, and must 
leave dear old Farmborough at once. He left me in December, 
and never saw Farmborough again, but he often heard of and 
from the poor people. He soon after put himself under instruc- 
tion, and was received into the Church of the living God, the 
pillar and ground of the truth, on February 2, 1877. 

Shortly afterwards those excellent widows who had worked 
so devotedly with me for four years, followed his example, and 
I feel sure that could I have been able to support a priest many 
of my people would have joined us. Then I was left alone. 
I conducted the usual services mechanically. I felt as though 
I had plotted some terrible crime, and that when it was known 
my poor people would hiss me to scorn as the false shepherd 
deserting my flock; that I was a living deception, and that 
my penitents would dread lest I broke the seal of confession at 
the dictates of my new faith. Yes, when they left me I had to 
bear my sorrows alone ; but now God was with me, and would 
console me. 

I obtained the services of a /ocum tenens to carry on the work 
of the parish and the church services, and I made preparations 
for the resignation of the living, and these occupied me a month 
or two while I was staying with my family at Lyme Regis, from 
which place I began house-hunting, and finally settled at Newton 
Abbot. I was advised by Father Downing, of Lyme, to place 
myself in the hands of the Redemptorist Fathers of Teignmouth. 
I was instructed by Father Magnier, C.SS.R., and was received 
by him into the Church on Whit-Sunday, 1877. Laus Deo. 

The following souls connected with Farmborough have also 
been received into the Church. 

My dear Donaldson. R.I.P. 

My sister-in-law, a nun of the Sacred Heart. 

My six children, one an Augustinian nun. 

Mrs. T., her two sons, and one daughter. One son died a 
Jesuit, the daughter a nun of the Sacred Heart. 

Mrs.H. R.L.P. 

Miss C., my children’s governess. 

My dear wife. 

H. L., our good nurse. 

S.E.P., his wife, and five sons. 

My dear sister. 

Now the chain is complete. 
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RETROSPECT. 


It is now nearly thirty years since I became a Catholic, more 
than a quarter of a century, and I live to thank my merciful 
God. I have never once had even the suspicion of a regret for 
the step I then took. The sublime beauty and perfection of 
God’s own living Church, His Body, has grown upon me from 
year to year. Her supernatural unity and spotless purity of 
doctrine unfold themselves to my soul as my life is prolonged, 
proving to me decisively, if proof was necessary, her inspiration 
by the indwelling power of the Holy Ghost whom Christ 
pledged should teach her all truth, and lead her into all truth 
till the end of days. 

Some have given up all to obtain this pearl of great price, 
but for myself I gave up nothing but a few empty fads, and yet 
even to me the reward has been exceeding great. I quitted the 
city of confusion, the Babel of strange doctrines, the rudderless 
ship drifting without authority on the waves of the world, and I 
have absolute peace, confidence, certainty, and faith, for which 
I daily thank my loving God. 


F. B. LORD. 














Faith found in Guerisey. 
matinee: 


ONE can scarcely doubt that the twentieth century is destined 
to witness a hitherto unparalleled reversal of the existing 
conditions of religion in Europe. One by one its more 
distinctively Catholic nations—France foremost, that erstwhile 
eldest daughter of the Church 





are developing a spirit of 
animosity towards religion, as represented by the Religious 
Orders, which bids fair to exchange the old, sweet spirit of the 
days of faith, showing itself in wayside shrines and calvaries, 
in picturesque processions, in a thousand visible tokens of 
Catholicity which made one’s heart leap when landing upon 
Catholic shores, for a dreary waste of materialism unredeemed 
by even so much of the supernatural as the half spurious 
emotionalism of latter-day Protestantism ; a materialism which 
is, perhaps, the ideal of the iconoclasts of to-day. 

Yet one “silver lining” unrolls itself before our watching 
eyes. For the present religious persecution in France is 
bringing to these shores a second tide of saintly refugees such 
as once before invaded England at the time of the great 
Revolution ; a peaceful and silent invasion from which much of 
religious tolerance and of present Catholicity in England may 
be said to have dated. 

“Ves, it is sad for them,” was the comment of a certain 
devout dourgeotse in a provincial town in France, to whom 
we were speaking of the enforced exodus of a former 
Carmelite community ; “it is sad for them, but ah! how much 
sadder for us—for us, left henceforth without the blessing of 
their sanctity and their prayers in our midst!” And so it is 
with many a Catholic heart to-day in France. 

But let us rather turn our gaze towards the many pleasant 
rural spots or busy thoroughfares being enriched, day after day, 
by new communities of erz/es in England and elsewhere. 

Oh, n’ exilons personne! Oh, |’exil est impie! 
wrote one of their own poets from his island refuge, quaint, old- 
world little Guernsey. And so strangely, as it seems to us, are 
human events ordered by the Hand of their Designer, that 
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other exiles, driven forth by those very men who claim kinship 
of thought as well as of race with the illustrious proscrit who 
penned these lines, are now landing upon the self-same isle 
where he passed the greater part of his exile. 

Until a little more than half a century ago the sole 
representative of Catholicity in Guernsey was a tiny, white- 
washed chapel in an obscure “lane,” almost a blind alley, /a 
ruette briileé in island patois, where some timid groups of French 
market-women or Irish quarrymen repaired, very unosten- 
tatiously, to hear Mass. The little Catholic community was 
more hated than feared—more scorned, perhaps, than either ; 
for lower, far, in the popular estimation than Methodist or 
Quaker, were those benighted ones who worshipped idols, and 
prayed to, or on (they were not sure which), a string of beads, 
and whose pale-faced ministers were dark and dreadful beings 
reeking of treason and torture. 

Some years before (it was in 1802), and ere even that modest 
chapel had as yet opened its doors to the faithful, when Genevan 
gown and Calvinist préche reigned undisputed over the island 
(for it was the Calvinistic form of Protestantism straight from 
Geneva, not Church of England Erastianism, which then held 
sway), a certain humble refugee from the neighbouring shore of 
Normandy landed in the island, seeking refuge from the 
guillotine and the Reign of Terror of ’92. 

He was questioned, as was the custom, as to his rank and 
business, and gave for answer that he was a horse-dealer, 
un maqguignon, come from France to ply his trade in the island. 
So they let him pass, and the horse-dealer bought and sold 
among them for the island’s needs; importing, doubtless, some 
of the big-boned brutes of his own province, and buying here and 
there on commission for Messieurs les Jurats and their friends, 
as well as for the peasant-farmer, working early and late on his 
own land, or calling in his neighbours to help at critical 
seasons. Vorman horses, without doubt, he sold ; for M. Navet, 
the horse-dealer, was no less a person than the curé-of 
St. Gilles, in the diocese of Mans; not so far from the 
famous old Norman Cathedral of Coutances, whose spire, in 
the far away distance, may still be descried on clearest of clear 
days from posts of vantage on Jersey hillocks —a test, 
indeed, in one’s youth, of the clear atmosphere which comes 
before rain. When Guernsey was first evangelized—by Catholic 
monks, of course, St. Sampson, St. Magloire, and others, whose 
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names still linger round harbour and hill—it lay in the diocese 
of Coutances ; and it was only long afterwards, for political 
reasons, doubtless, transferred to an English see. 

But to return to M. Navet. There were a certain number of 
French market-women, many of them in their distinctive 
Norman dress, the high white caps, long earrings, and folded 
kerchief, familiar to those who can recall the “ good old times,” 
presiding over rows of fat poultry and crates of eggs, and 
braziers with hot chestnuts, in that corner of the old market- 
place set aside for their special stalls, as well as not a few lively 
Irish “ boys” working in the quarries or parading in Fort George 
with the regiment which might happen to be stationed there ; 
and these were not long in discovering that at the hour of death 
and other times of need the ministrations of a priest of the true 
Church might still be obtained. Very cautiously did the good 
missionary wait and watch and bide his time; children were 
baptized, Mass was said, the last sacraments administered to the 
dying, in secrecy and silence. Then by-and-bye, as extremest 
persecution relaxed, a little band of the faithful met together 
Sunday after Sunday in one of the rooms of a small house in 
that somewhat unsavoury street, /a rue des Cornets, called rue 
des cornus, or Horn Street. 

Of course, after some time the soz-disant horse-dealer became 
“suspected” by the authorities; he was summoned before the 
bailiff or chief magistrate, questioned anew, and ordered to quit 
the island within twenty days, according to the local law which 
enables the authorities to pass sentence of banishment upon any 
individual or individuals whom they may deem undesirable as 
residents. Now, as it happens, the supreme jurisdiction in these 
islands is shared between the bailiff, or local chief magistrate, 
who holds somewhat the position of president of this tiny semi- 
republic, and the military governor, who represents the distant 
Sovereign, and commands the solitary regiment which “ holds the 
fort” for Great Britain. 

It is seldom, indeed, that the respective spheres of action of 
these officials have been known to clash ; but in the instance in 
question, M. Navet determined to appeal from the Guernsey 
magistrate to the King’s Viceroy ; for, having reason to know 
that General Doyle, the then Governor, looked upon his minis- 
trations among the Irish soldiers with no unkindly eye, he 
trusted that the military authorities would be unwilling to lose 
his influence among them. 
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Nor was he mistaken, for when the general heard his story, 
he wrote to the War Office authorities, and requested them to 
create a Roman Catholic chaplaincy in the island, and to 
appoint “the Reverend Abbé Navet” thereto, on his, the 
Governor’s, recommendation, averring as a reason the desirability 
of enforcing discipline by the help of a chaplain. Accordingly, 
ere the twenty days’ grace had elapsed, a big official document 
with royal seal duly attached was placed in the hands of 
M. Navet, naming him chaplain to the royal forces in Guernsey, 
and authorizing him freely to exercise his sacred ministry. 

Grateful, indeed, must the saintly priest have felt for the 
timely interposition of the Irish general, when, on the expiration 
of the twenty days’ grace, two “town constables” presented 
themselves at his residence, de la part de M. le Lailli, to 
enforce the edict of banishment. Gracefully saluting his visitors, 
the good old man drew from his breast pocket a mysterious 
document and presented it to their astonished gaze with the 
words, “I have other orders, gentlemen!” And the bewildered 
constables could but humbly request the new army chaplain 
to permit them to hand a copy of the letters patent of his 
appointment to 7M. le Bailli et les Jurats, so that they might 
learn how the former maguignon had become a_ military 
official. ; 

After that little episode all went well. No longer in hiding, 
but openly recognized as a Catholic chaplain, the Abbé Navet 
lost no time in building, with the pence of the market-women 
and the subscriptions of the ever-generous Irish, a tiny white- 
washed chapel, now known as “Burnt Lane Chapel,” and 
confined to the French-speaking portion of Catholics in Guernsey. 
In this chapel he ministered to the end of his life, in 1836, 
honoured and respected, as he deserved to be, by Protestant 
and Catholic alike, from the general who had befriended him to 
the humblest little drummer boy in the regiment. 

Perhaps the Guernsey Catholics have never quite known 
how deep a debt of gratitude they owe, not only to the 
saintly priest whose remains lie now beside those of his 
successor, Father Guidez, in St. Joseph’s vault, but also to 
the general whose “monument” stands like a beacon above 
St. Martin’s cliffs. 

With the advance of Catholicity everywhere in England 
during the century just closed, great changes have taken place 
also in these islands—once thorough strongholds of Calvinism 
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and religious bigotry. Some fifty years ago a fine Gothic 
church, designed by Pugin himself, was built in an elevated 
and commanding situation, chiefly through the exertions of the 
good priest named above, Father Guidez; and of his prede- 
cessor, the successor of Pere Navet, Father Connaty ; and the 
former chapel was then handed over to a French-speaking 
priest, in charge of the exclusively French portion of the 
congregation. 

A convent of the Order of Mercy was then established, in 
spite of many threats and violent opposition on the part of the 
more bigoted inhabitants, some of whom, if report spoke truly, 
sent anonymous warnings that the expected nuns, if they dared 
to land, should be “blown up” in their convent. Schools, 
already established, were now served by the nuns, and soon won 
a place in the very front rank of primary education ; while later 
again, a mission chapel was opened near the second township of 
the island, St. Sampson’s, for the Irish quarrymen of the island, 
where quarries do most abound, and another followed it in a 
more distant quarter for the French-speaking workmen of 
L’ Islet. 

A certain quaint old legend, one of the many to be found 
among those of Guernsey folk-lore, tells how two Patron 
Saints of neighbouring islands, St. George of England and 
St. Patrick of Ireland, once met on little Sarnia’s green turf and 
claimed, each as protector of all “lone lorn islands,” the 
“find” as his own. Finally, so the story goes, each went his 
way, leaving a blessing behind him; St. George, miraculous 
virtues to a certain well, St. Patrick, the wider benediction that, 
as in Ireland, “no toad or asp or any poisonous thing should 
live upon its shores.” Indeed, the Irish Saint is credited with the 
somewhat ungracious proceeding of gathering up vipers <-nd 
toads in the lap of his mantle, and throwing them across to 
Jersey, where no such privilege is enjoyed, that so the more 
blessed island might be free. 

But apart from such legendary lore, our little group of 
islands is rich in saintly apostles and holy patrons. There is 
St. Sampson, who, born and ordained in Wales, “passed into a 
neighbouring island, where he lived an _ eremitical life,” 
presumably in or near the townlet which still bears his name ; 
and afterwards went on to Brittany and became Abbot and 
Bishop in Dél : St. Maglorius or Magloire, his fellow-disciple in 
early life, who went from Wales into Brittany, and thence to 
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Jersey, where he founded and governed a monastery of some sixty 
monks. Our island and other authorities supplement this, both 
by traditions as to the exact spot where he landed in Guernsey 
to preach the Gospel (the Hougue Béni, or blessed hillock), and 
by giving him as founder of another Serk monastery, whence 
a young monk, Vignalis or Guenault, set forth to evangelize the 
wilder and more uncouth inhabitants of rocky Aurigney, now 
Alderney. Dupont says that 

Il est probable que ce saint, qui fit abbé de Land Tenenec, dans 
le Finisttre, avait accompagné St. Magloire 4 Serque, et qu'il fat 
chargé d’ évangéliser aussi I’ ile d’ Aurigney dont il devint également 
le patron sous le nom de St. Vignal, ou Gugnal. Plus tard il fat 
dépossédé par Ste. Anne. 


The chief town of Jersey, again, owes its name to another 
and perhaps better known Saint, Helier, or Elier, who lived there 
as a hermit, and was killed by robbers. 

And now to return to the modern missioners, with whom 
these pages opened, we find a little band of Salesian Fathers, 
banished from France, taking up their abode to-day in one of the 
oldest of the Guernsey parishes, and one which still bears tokens 
of its long ago Catholicity. 

Far away from busy town life,—if, indeed, any distance can 
be called far in so small an island—the lonely country roads 
wind onwards and upwards, by the cultured fields and small, 
well-kept pastures, where the mild-eyed Guernsey cow, always 
economically tethered, crops leisurely her circumscribed meal, 
to one of the quaint old cattle-markets of the place, patches of 
green with solid granite stones placed here and there, like 
belated tombstones ; their purpose, however, not to mark the 
resting-place of the dead, but of the living cow. 

And there, beyond, rises a grey old Norman church, 
weather-beaten, but strong, and coldly solemn, with its clusters 
of tombstones, ponderous family graves without, and (until 
lately at least) its tomb-like wooden “pews” within. It is 
“the Catel Church,” once Sainte Marie de Castro, or, as its 
older title, Sainte Marie de la Délivrance. It is one of the 
many—ah! how many !—scattered shrines which once held 
priest and altar, sacrament and shrine, ere the storm of 
desolation had swept over Europe; and of this very church it is 
told in old records how it was built on the site of the castle or 
stronghold of a certain famous old pirate, called in story and 
song, “Le Grand Sarazin,” whe was overcome and killed by 
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Sampson d’ Anneville, sent by William, Duke of Normandy, 
to expel a tyrannous and powerful set of pirates who held 
possession of this part of the island. 

In commemoration, then, of this “deliverance,” a church was 
built on the ruins of the former stronghold, and consecrated on 
the 25th of August, 1203, by the Abbot and Prior of the 
monastery and parish of St. Michael the Archangel, delegated 
to this office by the Bishop of Coutances, in whose diocese the 
island lay: and the dedication prayer, handed down through an 
old local MS., is worthy of remembrance. 


For when the Abbot of St. Michael’s had ordered the great banner 
to be hoisted on the pinnacle of the temple, and when the multitude had 
fallen on their knees, both within the temple and also without in the 
churchyard, he said: “‘ Happy temple! May God bless thee and keep 
thee from all evil and peril! And in His holy and venerable Name 
I bless, dedicate, and consecrate thee for His holy service, in the Name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and thou shalt bear the name of 
Our Lady of the Deliverance, Mother of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; and may the same and like benediction be upon this church- 
yard and the blessed sepulchral earth of all faithful Christians, both 
male and female. Praying that all those who may be buried in thee 
and in thy holy blessed sepulchral garden, of which the Saviour of the 
world is the gardener, may have grace to rise again at the end of the 
world, on the last day, to the resurrection of an eternal and most happy 
life, and be in the company of the elect of God in celestial glory with 
His holy angels. Praying also that His holy Word and holy Sacraments 
may be faithfully administered there, to the great salvation and profit 
of the bodies and souls of all; and that each testator and testatrix 
may bear recollection of thee in their worldly goods. Praying the 
Almighty Creator and Conductor of Heaven and earth that He may 
keep, protect, and defend thee from all kinds of evils and injuries, from 
rough and violent winds, and from all enemies visible and invisible, 
both in time of peace and time of war.” 

And [as the quaint old chronicle goes on to say] the multitude 
answered with one pure voice, “Amen,” and immediately arose the 
incense, and round the church went the procession of the Asperges, 
and the great and solemn Mass of our Lord God sanctified the church 


and people. 


After the consecration, for forty days— 


the people rejoiced with one accord, the banners of the island were 
displayed, the bells, drums, and other instruments sounded continually. 
To the poor was distributed bread to the amount of sixty-seven quarters 
of wheat, twenty fat oxen, twenty fat cows, and one hundred head of 
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small cattle, with eight tons of cider and six tons of wine. Then they 
departed, thanking God for having granted them grace to see so holy 
a work begun and completed. 


So far the medizval scribes. Our folk-lore legends maintain 
that the foundations for this church were laid originally at a 
lower level, in a field called Zs tusés; but the “little people,” 
who were apparently very numerous in those days, carried away 
all the workmen’s tools, stones, and other implements, night after 
night, and deposited them on the spot where /’Eg/ise du Castel 
now stands, till they yielded, and built it there. 

Not many yards from this shrine of “Our Lady of Deliver- 
ance” (how little would its parishioners of to-day recognize its 
name!), stands a quiet country-house, set in its own grounds, 
low-built and solid, and known to its neighbours as “ The 
Cottage,"—-La Chaumiére. Here a little community of exiled 
French Salesian Fathers has lately established itself; and on 
the Ember Saturday of Advent, 1903, a singularly interesting 
ceremony took place within the walls of what is now the mother 
church of the island, St. Joseph’s, when two of the brethren 
received priest’s orders from the English Bishop of the'diocese, 
—probably the first ordination which has ever taken place upon 
the island. 

Among the congregation present were no less than four 
religious communities of women, besides some fifty lads belong- 
ing to the Salesian Institute; and on the following Sunday 
afternoon, after a special function in the Salesian Chapel of 
La Chaumiére, the Bishop formally announced the erection of a 
new mission in an outlying district called “the Forest,’ under 
the invocation of that truly Breton patron, St. Yves; and, by 
a remarkable and undesigned coincidence, handed over the 
spiritual charge of “the French and Breton people in the 
western parishes of the island” to these devoted sons of Don 
Bosco. 

So, as in the days of St. Sampson and his friend St. Maglorius, 
are Guernsey and Brittany linked once more; and so has faith 
“as a grain of mustard seed” flourished and become a goodly 
tree, on one of “the islands of the saints.” 


T. L. L. TEELING. 
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AT first sight, the state of France at the present moment is 
alarming in the extreme, and it is impossible for those who wish 
well to the Eldest Daughter of the Church to contemplate 
her future prospects without keen anxiety. 

The cruel persecution that has sent her religious men and 
women adrift, the impending abolition of the Concordat, the 
blasphemous utterances of her politicians, and the anti-Christian 
campaign that is being carried on among her lower orders, all 
these things naturally arouse, among Catholics throughout the 
world, feelings of repulsion, indignation, alarm, and pity. 

Moreover, many symptoms that might, to a certain extent, 
mitigate their fears, or, at any rate, raise their hopes, necessarily 
escape their notice, as they cannot, from a distance, appreciate 
the brave efforts that are being made to stem the rising tide of 
evil. 

Whereas the anti-Christian orators, writers, and politicians 
are well to the front and, by their noisy self-assertion, contrive 
to intimidate those whom they cannot convince, the workers in 
the opposite camp are little known and less spoken of out 


be 


of France. It has ever been so; the same old story will 
repeated to the end of time: “ Le dien ne fait pas de bruit,” says 
St. Francis of Sales, one of the wisest of modern saints. 

It would carry us far beyond the narrow limits of this paper 
to enter into a minute account of the different leagues, associations, 
committees, political and religious, by which the French Conser- 
vatives and Catholics are endeavouring, somewhat late in the 
day, it may be, to meet the peril ahead. 

Some of these associations are strictly royalist; they are 
based on the principles of an hereditary yet liberal monarchy ; 
Tradition, progrés, is their watchword; they openly advocate the 
cause of Philip VII., the King of the fleur de lys. The question 
is: are they sufficiently in touch with a people to whom an 
hereditary monarchy is a far-distant, almost forgotten fact ? 
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Others are founded on a wider basis; such is the “ Action 
Libérale,” of which M. Jacques Piou is the mouthpiece; the 
“Patrie Francaise,” which is distinctly republican, but with 
liberal and patriotic views, both in politics and _ religion. 
Others, again, have a marked religious character, are fear- 
lessly and fervently Catholic, but at the same time thoroughly 
democratic in their teaching. This is more especially the case 
with the “Sillon,” whose founder, M. Marc Sagnier, is an 
interesting individuality. His zeal, devotedness, unvarying 
courtesy and charity, must command respect, even though his 
theories may appear somewhat Utopian. Then, among many 
others too numerous to mention, is an association, “ L’ Entente 
Nationale,” that, as its name implies, has assumed the arduous 
task, alas, of uniting Liberal Republicans, Imperialists, and 
Royalists against the sectarian and tyrannical forces that are, at 
present, demoralizing the country. 

One of these numerous leagues, and by no means the least 
active, is the “ Association Antimaconnique de France.” Its 
object, clearly expressed in its statutes, is to unmask the Free- 
masons, whose social and political influence is, at the present 
day, alarmingly powerful and destructive throughout the land. 

Some of our readers may be inclined to smile at this 
assertion ; to those who belong to countries where Freemasonry 
is a philosophical and philanthropic institution, the crusade upon 
which the “Association Antimagonnique” is engaged may 
possibly appear quixotic and uncalled for. But it would be a 
mistake to judge the French Freemasons by their English 
brethren, for instance, whose existence is so far from being a 
danger to the throne that the King and the Prince of Wales 
have joined their ranks. We do not here pretend to speak of 
any but the /rexch Freemasons ; whatever the Brotherhood may 
be in other countries, it is a fact that in France it is chiefly 
responsible for the religious persecution, whose evil effects it is 
impossible to exaggerate. 

Let us add that it is only within the last twenty years 
that the French Freemasons have come so prominently to the 
front. We remember a Bishop, now dead, an eminent scholar 
and philosopher, smiling somewhat ironically, some years ago, at 
the notion of Freemasonry being a danger to the Church and 
State, and treating Pére Deschamp’s startling revelations on the 
subject as the exaggerations of an imaginative and over-anxious 


mind. 
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Since then, matters have changed. The tactics of the French 
Masons have been more clearly revealed, and, though a certain 
degree of mystery still surrounds their proceedings, much that 
was hitherto unknown has been brought to light. For instance, 
the “ Association Antimaconnique” now possesses a complete 
list of the members of the confraternity throughout France. 

Only a few months ago, our readers may remember that a 
Conservative member of Parliament, M. Guyot de Villeneuve, 
held up to public scorn the system of secret denunciations set on 
foot by the Freemasons and recognized by the Government, 
owing to which Catholic officers were unjustly debarred from 
promotion. These sensational revelations opened the eyes of 
many deluded individuals, who suddenly realized that the Free- 
masons had it in their power to make or to mar the careers 
of hundreds of officers and civilians, good servants of their 
country, who were ruthlessly sacrificed merely because they were 
practical Catholics. 

Although the chief object of the “ Association Antimacon- 
nique” is to enlighten the French people as to the real object 
and character of Freemasons at the present day, there are, 
among the members of the Association, students who have 
traced out the past history of the sect, a history fraught with 
grave lessons for the future. Want of space forbids us from 
entering upon the vexed question of the remoter origin of 
Freemasonry, but we cannot help touching on a point of more 
vital interest, namely, the influence exercised by the sect during 
the French Revolution of 1789, a political, social,and religious 
upheaval, the effects of which meet us at every step when we 
study the condition of France at the present day. The story 
of the past is, in this instance, full of meaning for the future. 

Freemasonry was firmly implanted in the country some fifty 
years before the Revolution broke out, and its progress seems to 
have been unchecked, although, in 1738, Pope Clement XII. 
distinctly condemned the sect,a condemnation that was renewed 
by Benedict XIV. Its progress was favoured by the spirit of 
scepticism and irreligion that the writings of Voltaire and his 
followers had unfortunately developed among the higher 
classes. 

Apart from the leaders, who were actuated by a deep-seated 
hatred towards God, the Church, and indeed all legitimate 
authority, many nobles and courtiers entered the association, 
impelled thereto by the sentimental and philosophical spirit 
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of the day, or merely because it was the fashion, and to these 
adepts the real aims of the sect were seldom revealed. 

The first Grand Masters of French Freemasonry were 
princes of royal blood: the Comte de Clermont and the 
notorious Philippe Egalité, Duke of Orléans. In 1775, the 
latter's sister, the Duchess de Bourbon, became “ Grand Mistress” 
of a “loge” for women, and the Princess de Lamballe, one of 
the first victims of the Revolution, also was affiliated. So little 
did the latter realize the real purport of the Association she so 
heedlessly entered, that her account of all that took place on 
the occasion of her reception greatly amused the Queen Marie 
Antoinette, whose personal friend she was. Only now and 
then, some members of the gay and frivolous eighteenth century 
nobility seem to have had a passing, but terrific intuition, that 
all the brethren were not the benevolent philosophers that 
they appeared to be. Thus, in 1782, a great Congress of 
Freemasons was held at Willemsbad in Germany, and here 
the French members of the sect met its representatives from 
Belgium, Sweden, Italy, and especially Germany, where they 
were numerous and powerful. Among the French delegates 
was the Comte de Virieu, a noble-minded, but visionary gentle- 
man from Dauphiné, who like many others, had become a 
Freemason without realizing to what he bound himself. It 
has been said that at Willemsbad, the French Revolution, the 
Reign of Terror, and even the execution of Louis XVI. were 
decided upon. What is certain is the startling effect produced 
upon Virieu by all he heard. He refused to reveal, even to his 
friends, the secrets that he had learnt, but he immediately 
ceased all intercourse with Freemasonry, became a fervent 
Catholic, and owned to a friend, the Comte de Gilliers, that a 
deeply-laid conspiracy was on foot against the Church and State.! 

Cardinal Mathieu, the former Archbishop of Besancon, 
wrote in 1875, that he knew, as a fact, that in another Congress 
held at Frankfort in 1785, the murder of Louis XVI. and that 
of the King of Sweden had been decided upon; the authority 
he quotes is that of a gentleman from Besancon, who like 
Virieu, was horror-struck by the revelations he heard, and 
immediately left the sect.* 

In 1789, when the Revolution actually broke out, there were 
in France 282 “loges.” Of these eighty-one were in Paris. They 


1 Les Sociétés Secretes. Par N. Deschamps et Claudio Jannet, vol. ii. p. 115; 
Roman d’un Royaliste. Marquis Costa de Beauregard, p. 44. 
2 La Franc Maconnerie et la Révolution Frangaise. Par Maurice Talmeyr. 
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were closely united to and were in correspondence with the Free- 
masons of Belgium and Germany. The men who were destined 
to play a leading part in the coming Revolution were, one and 
all, affiliated to the sect; thus Condorcet Bailly, Camille 
Desmoulins, Danton, and others belonged to the “loge” of the 
“ Nine Sisters;” Lafayette, Lamethe to “ La Candeur ;” Chabot, 
Robespierre, Marat, Mirabeau, were also Freemasons. 

As far back as 1789, at the very outset of the Revolution, 
Adrien Duport, a leading Freemason, clearly stated that “it 
was only by means of terror that the Revolution could carry 
out its ends,” and that, as a natural consequence, it was necessary 
to accept the fact that “certain persons of importance” must be 
sacrificed. 

The actual part played by the sect in the organization of the 
Reign of Terror and its attendant horrors, is, as yet, difficult to 
determine, and with the spirit of historical criticism that is one 
of their characteristics, those members of the Association who 
are more especially devoted to historical research, simply state 
their belief that the Freemasons are in a great measure 
responsible for the massacres of 1792 and 1793, adding that 
ere long it will, they believe, be possible to prove this assertion. 
Until original documents are forthcoming, they refrain from 
wholesale statements, but they are already in possession of 
certain curious papers that throw a lurid light upon the spirit of 
the eighteenth century brethren. 

One of these, which we have had occasion to examine closely, 
is an original and authentic Masonic diploma, bearing the date 
1777. Among other devices it has a picture of a bridge, upon 
which are the letters L. D. P. In the river that flows beneath 
the bridge are floating a head, a crown, and a sceptre. The 
letters L. D. P. meant to outsiders: Liberté de passer; to 
the initiated they meant: Lelia destrue pedibus. When we 
remember the ominous reports that were spread about the 
Congress of Willemsbad; the horror with which M. de Virieu 
then withdrew from the sect; these mysterious devices, the 
floating head and sceptre, assume a tragic significance. 

The natural consequence of these studies is to lead us to 
compare the mode of action of the eighteenth century Free- 
masons with that of their twentieth century brethren; the 
teaching of both is much the same, but the mode of action is 
different. 

The French Freemasons of our day, being at the head of the 
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Government, clothe their violent measures in legal forms, but, 
as in the eighteenth century, their object, far from being simply 
philanthropic and philosophical, is distinctly political and 
religious, and tends now, as it did then, to the utter destruction 
of religion and order. They no longer, although the statement 
still exists in their statutes, even pretend to be a purely 
philanthropic Association. One of their members, B. Gonnard, 
expressed himself openly on the subject at the Masonic 
Congress of 1886. 


It was [he said] the fashion at one time to declare that Freemasonry 
had nothing to do with either politics or religion. . . . The police 
regulations forced us to conceal our real and only mission. 


An organ of the sect, Le Républicain Maconnigue, on 
April 30, 1882, declared that Freemasonry should be the 
mistress, not the servant, of political parties and, on the occasion 
of different political contests, the members of the sect openly 
congratulated themselves upon the prominent part taken by 
their party. At the Masonic meeting of 1893, B. Doumer made 
a speech in which occurs the following passage : 


I openly declare that Freemasonry has fulfilled its duty resolutely 
and energetically, and it is not I who will deny that the Association has 
played an important part in the great electoral battle. 


With the object in view of directing the politics of the 
country, the French Freemasons naturally endeavour to secure 
as many seats as possible both in the Chamber of Deputies 
and in the Senate, and, owing, alas, to the divisions of the 
Conservatives, they have, in a certain measure, carried their 
point. There are at the present moment one hundred and 
seventy Freemasons among the Deputies, who are over five 
hundred in number, and ninety in the Senate, which has 
three hundred members. 

It is an open fact that the votes of these two hundred and 
sixty deputies and senators are strictly controlled by the leaders 
of the sect. The Bulletin Maconnique of 1889 reminds the 
brethren that: “a Freemason must be a Freemason /irs¢, then 
he may be a deputy, a senator, and Minister, or even President 
of the Republic,” and from the “Grand Orient,” the head- 
quarters of French Freemasonry, periodical summonses are sent 
to the senators and deputies belonging to the Brotherhood, 
insisting upon their attendance in order that the “wishes of 
the Freemasons in general” should be made known to them. 
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From these “ wishes ” that the members of the sect who are 
engaged in politics obediently carry out, sprang the evil laws 
that are fast turning France into an atheistical country. The 
Freemasons make: no secret of the fact: the Bulletin du Grand 
Orient for April, 1895, declares that in the “temples” of the 
Brotherhood were drawn up all the “great democratic laws” 
that were afterwards adopted by the Parliament, “but,” it 
regretfully adds, “only a portion of its projects have been 
executed so far.” 

The adhesion of the senators and deputies to the programme 
of the sect is secured before their election, so that, even should 
their better instincts make them hesitate in their evil. course, 
they are hopelessly entangled by their past engagements. In 
the General Assembly of the “Grand Orient” in 1897, it was 
decided that before the sect promised its support to any political 
candidate, the latter must make a declaration of his “ political 
and philosophical principles,” and that the assistance of the 
Masonic party should only be given to those whose declaration 
faithfully embodied the views professed by the Brotherhood. 

Examples like these might be multiplied almost to any 
extent: they prove plainly enough that the French Freemasons 
endeavour to direct, and, alas! succeed in controlling the 
politics of their country. In what sense this control is exercised 
is best proved by the barefaced statements of the Freemasons 
themselves. Their primary object is to destroy religion, and 
although in past times they may have ignored or concealed 
this fact, they no longer make any secret of their real aims. 
As far back as 1877, upon the motion of B. Desmons, a French 
senator and one of the leaders of his party, the “Grand 
Orient” voted the suppression of an article in its Constitutions 
that acknowledged the existence of God, and in _ 1880, 
B. Lanessan, who has since been “Ministre de la Marine,” 
consequently a prominent member of Government, openly 
made this declaration: “We must crush, not only clericalism, 
but God Himself.” 

In certain “loges” no candidate is admitted who recognizes 
the existence of a Supreme Being, and at the General Assembly 
of Freemasons, in 1885, one member of the sect impressed upon 
his brethren that they must “extirpate from French society the 
influence of religion under whatever shape it presents itself.” 

Statements of the same tenure may be culled by dozens 
from the speeches and writings of the brotherhood. B. Delpech, 
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also a senator, says that “the Catholic Church and Freemasonry 
represent two opposite principles, therefore one must destroy 
the other,” and in the French Chambers, when the law against 
the Congregations was under discussion, B. Viviani acknow- 
ledged that, above and beyond the Religious Congregations 
whose fate was trembling in the balance, he and his party aimed 
at destroying Catholicity itself. 

We read in the Bulletin du Grand Orient, the official organ 
of the sect, for September, 1895: “We Freemasons are bound 
to pursue the complete destruction of Catholicism,” and two 
years before, in 1892, the same Bulletin laid down the 
programme which every Freemason, engaged in a public or 
political career, is bound to follow. If a member of the local 
town council, he must vote the suppression of the stipend paid 
to the parish priests, he must protect only the lay schools, and 
hinder as far as lies in his power all outward forms of religion, 
processions, &c. 

If he is a member of Parliament, he must on every occasion 
vote for the suppression of the embassy at the Vatican, protest 
against the Budget des Cultes, promote the separation of the 
Church and State, and endeavour to frame a law that should 
exclude from all civil and military posts the young men brought 
up in colleges directed by priests or Religious, &c. 

This programme was laid down in 1892, thirteen years ago ; 
the results since obtained by the Freemasons prove that they 
strictly adhered to its letter and spirit. 

One of the chief means employed by the sect to carry out its 
plan of dechristianizing France is, logically enough, the ruin of 
all schools directed by Religious, and recent events have, unfor- 
tunately, given them full scope for their activity. The laws 
of which M. Combes is the responsible author were not the 
outcome of a sudden explosion of anti-clerical fury, but the 
result of a carefully-matured plan, which was gradually and ably 
executed by the Freemasons. Their chief instrument in this 
evil work was a league called “ Ligue de |’ Enseignement.” It 
was founded in 1866 for school teachers, and, at first, seemed 
comparatively harmless in its tendencies, as its leaders professed 
to be strictly neutral as regarding religious questions. 

By degrees, however, the real spirit of this Association 
betrayed itself; its founder, Jean Macé, is a Freemason, and 
though at first he kept his real opinions in the background, he 
acknowledged in 1879 that the task he had set himself to 
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accomplish was, par excellence, a Masonic undertaking. In a 
public Congress held at Lille in 1885 he made the following 
statement : ; 


We used to say that our League was neither political nor religious. 
This is no longer the case, and to-day we must own that it is truly a 
Masonic institution. 


And another Freemason, F. Duvand, has since owned that the 
educational laws that have been lately voted owe their existence 
to the crafty and patient work of the “Ligue de |’ Enseigne- 
ment.” 

This League is now extremely strong ; it binds together the 
school teachers of the country, those to whose hands is committed, 
alas, the intellectual training of the children of the people; it 
draws its inspirations from a body of men whose avowed object 
is to “crush God.” These bare facts open a terrific vista upon 
the mental condition of the rising generation of French citizens ! 

In most cases, especially in large towns, the school teachers 
no longer even pretend to be neutral ; only a few weeks ago, in 
a suburb of Paris, the master of an école primaire inquired of his 
pupils which among them intended to make their First Com- 
munion ; a comparatively large number stood up and were, in 
consequence, scolded and ridiculed for their stupidity, supersti- 
tion, &c. “And which amongst you,” then said the master, 
“ have made up their minds zo¢ to make your First Communion ?” 
Another group of children stood up, and were warmly congratu- 
lated upon their enlightened views, superior intellect, and 
“up-to-date” opinions. Truly, there are many small heroes 
and heroines among the children of the Paris faudourgs ! 

It has been noticed of late years that the number of youthful 
criminals has increased in an alarming manner, and those who 
have studied the subject trace back this increase to the time 
when the crucifix was expelled from the schools, and the devoted 
Christian Brothers and teaching Sisters were sent adrift. 

If not so miserably sad, the pompous ceremonies invented 
by the Freemasons to replace Catholic Baptism and First Com- 
munion would provoke our laughter. They have instituted what 
they call the adoptions, where children of six and seven are 
presented to the assembled brethren. On their heads these 
. poor infants wear black veils, on which are inscribed the words 
Misery, Ignorance, and Fanaticism. These veils are torn from 
their heads with many emphatic speeches, in which allusions 
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are made to the “political and religious fanaticism” against 
which the youthful adepts must one day wage war. The cere- 
mony is a long and complicated one, flowers, cakes, and wine 
are bestowed upon the “ adopted” children of the sect, but these 
apparently harmless rites are followed by bitter denunciations 


against 
the Religious Congregations . . . the so-called divine revelation and 
its inhuman precepts . . . the odious precepts professed by St. Paul, 


St. Augustine, St. Thomas and Bossuet, who are stigmatized as curses of 
the human race—fléaux du genre humain. 


One of the chief objects that the French Freemasons have in 
view at the present moment is to enrol women in their ranks, 
although the primary schools are now in the hands of lay 
teachers, who may be trusted to mould the minds of children 
according to their views, the influence of French mothers is, as a 
rule, a strong one. We are speaking here of the women of the 
people who may be ignorant and indifferent, but who, as a rule, 
are not hostile to religion. Many a boy or girl in the Paris 
“faubourgs” still finds in his or her home atmosphere the 
saving influence that keeps the faith alive in spite of outside 
temptations to disbelief and to blasphemy. The men who wish 
to “crush God ” are wel! aware of this. In a Masonic Assembly 
held at Besancon, as far back as 1879, a deputy, B. Beauquier, 
declared that his party would not be victorious over superstition 
“until women come to our assistance and fight at our side,” and 
in the congresses and assemblies that have been held since that 
date, the same idea is repeated over and over again. 

In the Masonic Congress held only four years ago, in 1901, 
an account was given of the different means by which the sect 
endeavours to gain the women of France to its cause. To serve 
its purpose, mixed meetings, where women as well as men are 
admitted, have been instituted in different towns. These 
meetings, called in Masonic language, “ Tenues Blanches,” take 
the form of balls, concerts, and lectures, but their object is, to 
quote the words used in the Congress of Igo! : 
to make women acquainted with the aspirations and mission of Free- 
masonry, compared to the intentions and work of the Church. 


The members of the sect, also, “in order to impress the 
imagination of women,” endeavour to give a certain pomp to 
the civil ceremonies, by which they seek to replace Christian 
baptism and marriage. 
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The first Masonic marriage was celebrated at the “Grand 
Orient,” in 1880,the head of the “loge,” in his speech to the 
young couple, congratulated them for 


having shaken off the prejudices that are the strength of the d/ack 
men, and for preferring to the blessing of a paid priest the respectful 
greetings of their Masonic friends. 

Since then similar ceremonies have been celebrated in 
different towns, their forms vary according to the fancy of the 
parties ; thus, at Toulouse, in 1881, the bride laid her bouquet 
at the feet of a statue of the Republic. In 1895, however, an 
official programme was drawn up, and is now applied to every 
Masonic marriage that takes place in the French temples of the 
sect ; its chief features, apart from a variety of complicated and 
grotesque ceremonies, are the virulent denunciations that are 
hurled at the Catholic doctrine of marriage. For instance, the 
bride and bridegroom are taught that, contrary to the “ doctrine 
liberticide” of the Church, their union “may be legally and 
freely dissolved ;” and, to exemplify this, a piece of crystal is 
broken in their presence by the Brother who performs the 
ceremony ! 

Masonic funerals are, like Masonic weddings, regulated by 
a ritual that was drawn up for the purpose, and first put 
into execution in 1886. Its chief characteristics are the vagueness 
of the doctrines that are expounded, the utter hopelessness that 
underlies the empty, rhetorical forms by which the adepts of the 
sect seek to replace the soul-inspiring petitions of the Catholic 
liturgy. 

Of later years, in order to strengthen their position, the 
French Masons have started a plan for admitting women to 
their meetings, not only as guests, but as fellow-workers. The 
subject was discussed in 1900, 1901, and 1902. The idea has 
been adopted in theory, but it has not, so far, been put into a 
practical form. B. Morel, in 1902, declared that the General 
Assembly of the sect 
having admitted the principle that it is necessary, in order to 
secure the progress of Republican ideas and the ultimate defeat of 
clericalism, to attract the feminine element, in which the Church finds 
her strength, 


commissioned the “loges” that belong to its jurisdiction to 
study the ways and means that can best serve this purpose. 
We know, however, on the authority of the members of 
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the “Association Antimacgonnique” that, so far, the women 
of France show scant willingness to co-operate with the 
Freemasons in their evil task; here and there, a few “strong- 
minded” sisters have responded to their appeal, but these are 
exceptions to the general indifference. 

We cannot better conclude this brief sketch than by laying 
under the eyes of our readers an account of the proceedings of 
the “Grand Orient” at its last meeting, in September, 1904.1 
The date was selected with a purpose, that those of the brethren 
who wished to attend the Congress of Freethought in Rome 
might be at liberty to do so. 

The mystery that formerly shrouded the speeches and actions 
of the Masonic body no longer exists, at any rate it has been 
partially dispelled. Thus we know that the spirit that pervades 
the sect in France was manifested from the outset of the meeting 
when B. Lafferre, a prominent member of the sect, speaking 
in the name of his colleagues, sent a message to M. Combes to 
express “warm sympathy and entire confidence,” urging the 
Minister to persevere “in the struggle he had so bravely 
undertaken to defend the Republic against clericalism.” 

M. Combes, who was then in the full swing of his “ brave” 
struggle with helpless nuns, naturally replied to the message. 
He spoke of the “feelings of affection” that bound him to the 
“Grand Orient,” and begged his brethren to feel sure that he 
would faithfully carry out what they expected from him. 

This was not enough, and at the suggestion of several 
“loges” it was decided that a testimonial, under the shape of a 
work of art, should be presented to B. Combes as a proof of 
“esteem, admiration, and gratitude,” with which his friends the 
Freemasons looked upon the “war he was waging against a 
clerical reaction in the country.” 

In another meeting, one of the members pointed out that 
the laws framed against the Congregations had not, so far, been 
applied in Algeria, he added that the matter required immediate 
attention, the law-courts having decided that without a special 
provision the laws could not be applied in the colony. The 
suggestion was not lost: a few days later, the Government 
made the new laws and decrees binding in Algeria, and the 
teaching Orders there, as in France, were ruthlessly sent adrift! 

Another discussion on a paragraph in the statutes stating 


1 “*T’Assemblée Genérale du Grand Orient de France en 1904,” par Paul 
Nourrisson. (Ze Correspondant, 10 Juin, 1905.) 
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that the Freemasons profess liberty of conscience for them- 
selves and for others, gave rise to utterances that proclaim, once 
again, the real spirit of the sect. Some of the speakers declared 
that one of the chief aims of Freemasonry was to “deliver 
men’s minds from dogmatic religion,” another complained that 
certain brethren, while professing the doctrines of the sect 
continued to observe some religious practices, a third reminded 
his hearers that a French Freemason is bound to renounce his 
belief in any “revealed religion,” and that the Masons of other 
countries had broken with their French brethren because the 
latter had struck out from their statutes the clause that 
recognized the existence of the “great Architect of the 
Universe.” 

As may be supposed, considering the evil work accomplished 
within the last few years, the assembled brethren had cause to 
rejoice at the rapid progress made by their sect: “We have 
made more progress within the last two years than during the 
previous ten years,” exclaimed B. Bonnet in a long speech, when 
he urged his hearers to pursue the anti-clerical campaign so 
successfully started. He reminded them that the law against 
the Congregations is but one of the many conquests that they 
wish to achieve; the separation with Rome, the ruin of the 
Church, the complete emancipation of the human mind, these 
are still tocome! He concluded by congratulating the members 
of the sect who intended to go to Rome to be present at the 
Congress of Freethought, which is to inform the Vatican that 


humanity has at last obtained its rights . . . the destruction of the 
Church [he added] will open an era of justice and mercy ; with the 
ruin of dogma and of a supernatural religion will begin the reign of 
science and reason. 


We might quote whole pages of these ravings, where the 
shallowness of the orator’s arguments is as striking as his intense 
hatred of the Catholic Church; but enough has been said to 
show how, only ten months ago, the French Freemasons boldly 
proclaimed the theories which some thirty years past they 
prudently veiled under vague declamations. 

Strong in the support of a Government whose prominent 
members belong to the sect, they no longer conceal their real 
aims, and openly declare war, not only against religious men 
and women, but against God Himself! 

From the fact of the French Government being in the hands 
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of Freemasons at the present day, it naturally follows that the 
safest, indeed, the only certain way, of obtaining preferment, is 
to enter the sect. We speak here of the professions or careers 
that are more or less under Government control. Hence the 
extraordinary progress made by the brotherhood within the last 
few years. The members of the “ Association Antimaconnique ” 
have carefully drawn up a list of the French Freemasons, and so 
accurate is their information, that their assertions on this head 
have never been contradicted. On these lists we find many 
names of employés in the different Government offices, préfets 
and sous préfets, some officers, a certain number of small trades- 
men and shop-keepers, a large proportion of doctors and 
lawyers. 

Pitiable instances might be related of the way in which, 
principally in small provincial towns, the poor, the timid, and 
the weak are tyrannized over by the sect. We might give names 
of places where a Government employé, who happens to be a 
practical Catholic, knows as a certainty that if he goes to Mass 
on Sundays, the small post that affords him his one means of 
supporting his family will be taken from him. His colleagues 
who belong to the sect, are ever on the watch; by denouncing 
a “clerical” they are certain to gain the good graces of the 
“brethren.” That a similar system of secret denunciations was 
organized in the army was sufficiently proved last October by 
M. Guyot de Villeneuve’s startling statements in the French 
Chambers. 

If an outsider interested in the subject inquires from the 
members of the “ Association Antimaconnique” what may have 
been, so far, the practical results of their campaign, they will 
reply that these results are difficult to put down in black and 
white. What is absolutely certain is that their work is carried 
on with unflagging perseverance; that they never allow their 
zeal to get the better of their prudence, that all their statements 
are carefully proved, that slowly, steadily, with unerring 
accuracy, they are endeavouring to show the deluded French 
people what are the true aims of the men into whose evil hands 
the government of the country has been given up. The task is 
an arduous one, it implies long and continuous efforts, but its 
practical value at the present day is undoubted, and with God’s 
blessing it will in time be crowned with success. 


BARBARA DE COURSON. 
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A STORY OF THREE GENERATIONS. 


—< 


Book III. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“THE KOSZAK.” 

NINE o'clock saw the officers of the 19th Lancers assembled in 
the mess-room, in order to give a farewell banquet to their 
universal favourite, Ducky-Darling, whose impending entrance 
into the respectable state of holy matrimony was a source of 
genuine regret to everyone ; it being generally felt that George 
Wilding’s buoyant spirits, inexhaustible good-humour, and light- 
hearted chatter were a valuable condiment to the daily drudgery 
and sordid prose of military life in a small country town. True, 
they wére not to lose him entirely, for George was to remain 
on in the regiment ; but a married man is at best only half a 
comrade, and the greater part of his leisure hours would now of 
course be spent alone with his young wife in the pretty villa 
outside the town which had been selected and furnished with a 
view to becoming the first nest of this childish young couple. 

There would now be no more of those boyish tricks and 
escapades, that light-hearted April fooling wherein George so 
supremely excelled ; above all there would be no more of those 
merry convivial meetings, where George Wilding had been the 
life and soul of the whole mess-room; beguiling long winter 
evenings with his jokes, his songs, his dramatic improvisations ; 
for he could sing comic Viennese couplets with an expression 
and verve that would have made the fortune of any café chantant, 
and could hit off the voice and gestures of any given person 
with quite irresistible mimicry. 

In short, all his brother officers felt that these precious 
talents were about to be wasted in the placid harbour of 
domestic life, and that this marriage, which appeared so entirely 
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satisfactory to everyone else, was a distinct and grievous loss to 
the 19th Lancers. 

The more, therefore, did it behove them to make the most of 
this last precious occasion, and accordingly not one of the officers 
stationed at Sanct Peter was missing from the convivial board 
to-night ; and there were many belonging to outlying stations 
who had ridden long distances in order to assist at George 
Wilding’s last bachelor party. 

The ménu had been carefully selected, and the table decked 
out as befitted the occasion with a profusion of the gayest 
autumn flowers that could be procured, as well as a yet greater 
profusion of bottles of the best wine that the regimental cellar 
could produce. Furthermore, some wit of the party, who was 
an able draughtsman, had. designed a number of dainty 
little széuu cards executed in water-colours ; consisting chiefly 
of quizzical allegorical sketches befitting the occasion, along with 
appropriate quotations or mottoes. Thus on one card there was 
a roast duck upon a platter, with a carving knife and fork 
inserted in the bird’s plump, juicy breast, and bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “Poor Ducky-Darling’s untimely end,’ while another 
contained a slightly-caricatured likeness of George himself, being 
shot at by Cupid with a Krupp cannon, and the motto from 
Hamlet, “ A hit—a very palpable hit.” 

The hero of the feast, who had come hither solely from a 
painful sense of duty and comradeship, regarding the whole 
affair as an intolerable bore in his present state of mind, 
gradually, however, warmed to the occasion, his elastic nature 
having the enviable or fatal propensity of enabling him rapidly 
to put himself in touch with his surroundings, of whatsoever 
kind they happened to be. By the time he had replied to 
several toasts, and had swallowed four or five glasses of 
champagne, his spirits had risen to their habitual point, and he 
was bandying and parrying jokes with the best of the party, so 
that when eleven o’clock struck, and the Colonel, the Major, and 
a few of the senior officers had dropped off from the festive 
scene, he was in a condition of almost reckless gaiety. 

With the withdrawal of the older officers a louder tone had 
come over the assembled party. George was repeatedly called 
upon to sing his favourite songs, while his comrades, some of 
them already slightly the worse for wine, joined in the chorus. 
Then presently it came to be suggested that as an appropriate 
wind-up to the festival, George was to dance the Koszak, a 
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national and somewhat barbaric Polish dance, which, besides the 
display of considerable acrobatic agility, demands that the 
performer should repeatedly bend down to the ground, and 
dexterously seizing between his teeth a liqueur-glass full of 
spirits, toss off its contents with a jerk of his head, and without 
spilling a single drop as he resumes his perpendicular attitude. 

George was about to signify consent, when Rudolf Wilding, 
after casting a doubtful glance at his brother's flushed and 
excited face, bent across the table and said to him in a rapid 
undertone, speaking Polish, a language understood by no other 
one present : 

“Better refuse,George. You have had more than sufficient 
wine already, and you know that any excess is always apt to 
disagree with you.” 

At any other time George would probably have accepted his 
brother’s hint with docility, and in the spirit wherein it had been 
given. He knew by experience that alcohol always disagreed 
with him, and by taste and temperament alike he was no great 
drinker at any time. But he was excited just now, and already 
a little off his balance. The champagne, without having pre- 
cisely gone to his head, had produced a condition of reckless 
gaiety ; its insidious effects as yet only betrayed by an almost 
indiscernible accentuation of his habitual characteristics—by a 
slightly louder laugh, rather more audacious jokes, and a flow of 
abnormally high spirits. Feeling just now strung up to the 
performance of any action howsoever madcap, any attempt at 
restraint or coercion was as futile as it would be to try to modify 
the pace of a thoroughbred racehorse, once fairly under way 
and in sight of the winning-post. It moreover affected him 
disagreeably that his brother should presume to administer what 
resembled a caution or admonition in presence of the other 
officers. Rudolf was an awfully good fellow, to be sure, and 
when they were alone he might say whatever he pleased without 
fear of offending, but it was intolerable that he should be thus 
hauled over the coals and treated like a little boy in public. 
Besides, Rudolf did not understand these things ; he was a mere 
civilian and far too quiet and humdrum a fellow to be able to 
grasp the spirit of military conviviality. 

It was, however, with an appearance of perfect good-humour 
and amiable sarcasm that he now replied in the same language : 

“Mind your own affairs, old fellow, and don’t preach! Do 
you really suppose that a man who is going to be married 
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to-morrow is not sufficiently grown up to be the best judge of 
what he eats and drinks?” 

“Well, I must confess to having taken quite enough 
champagne myself, for it has made me confoundedly sleepy,” 
returned Rudolf, speaking in German this time, and rising as he 
spoke. “Good-night, gentlemen; I really must be off to the 
hotel, or I shall be in danger of oversleeping the ceremony.” 

“Ta-ta,” said George, carelessly. “I shall look you up at 
cock-crow to-morrow, to make sure of your not oversleeping 
yourself, and shall bring a water-bucket along with me in case 
other arguments should prove ineffectual.” 

“Good-night, George, and try to get to bed before cock-crow 
yourself. Your beauty sleep is a good deal more important than 
mine, I fancy.” 

There was a burst of rather noisy laughter as soon as Count 
Rudolf Wilding had left the mess-room. 

“ That brother of yours seems inclined to keep you in leading- 
strings,” remarked Lieutenant Waldbrand, “telling you to go to 
bed like a little boy. Ridiculous! And what was that he said 
in Polish?” he added, suspiciously. “ Perhaps you are not to be 
allowed to dance either without his sanction ?” 

George laughed boisterously in order to carry off a touch of 
embarrassment. - 

“Oh, nothing! Rudolf is a trump and no mistake, but he 
cannot understand a soldier's life. He is such a quiet fellow 
himself and cares for nothing but amateur photography and 
collecting rusty old coins. But come, brothers, if you really want 
the Koszak, I am your man. I feel as if I had wings to my feet 
and could leap over the moon to-night!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A THREE-STORIED MOONCALF. 
NEXT morning George woke at an early hour, not as early, 
however, as he had proposed to do, for the clock marked 
half-past seven. His head felt both empty and heavy, and 
it took some minutes ere he had thoroughly regained his 
senses. Then with a start he realized that this was his 
wedding morn, and that in little more than three hours he would 
stand before the altar with Lona. 
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There was no time to be lost, and he got out of bed ina 
great hurry, only to realize as his foot struck upon the floor that 
he must have slept in his clothes, being still booted and spurred, 
as he had been on the previous evening. Only the uniform 
coat had been removed, for it was lying on the floor at a little 
distance from the bed, while in another corner he caught sight 
of his steel sword, sprawling there ignominiously like a piece of 
worthless lumber. 

George stared down stupidly at his booted foot, trying to 
collect his thoughts and understand what it all meant. 

He could not at all recollect coming home or going to bed 
last night, and searching his memory could not recall anything 
that had happened after he had begun to dance the Koszak. 
He vaguely remembered having danced it with more than 
ordinary verve and spirit; extemporizing new fantastic steps, 
and repeatedly emptying the little liqueur-glass placed on the 
ground, to loud applause and clapping of hands. 

“Bravo! Bravo! Encore! Encore! You dance like the very 
devil to-night, Wilding!” 

But from that moment forth everything was a blank in his 
mind. 

Rudolf had warned him not to dance, and had gone off in a 
sort of mild huff. Perhaps Rudolf had been right, now that he 
came to think of it. Certainly he had not had near enough 
beauty sleep, and would have liked to turn over for another 
hour. 

“Bah!” he said, apostrophizing himself with an impatient 
shake. “A cold douche is all you require to put you in shape 
again. I shall be as right as a trivet directly.” 

Plunging his face into the large washstand basin, he further 
assisted the vivifying process by emptying the contents of a 
water caraffe on head and neck, revelling in the contact of the 
cold3water, that brought coolness and relief to his hammering 
pulses. 

Yes, he felt better already. A cup of black coffee was all 
that was now required to complete the cure. 

The ablutions were, however, only half completed when 
there was a knock at the door, following upon the clank of a 
steel scabbard and the ring of spurs in the corridor outside. 

“Come in,” said George, pleasantly, standing still in the 
middle of the room, with a towel in one hand and a sponge in 

the other. “ Ah, good morning, Hermann and Skola,” he added, 
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nodding cordially to two of his brother officers. “Cannot shake 
hands just now, for I am dripping like a fountain, as you see. 
Come to assist at my bridal toilet. Eh? So good of you, for 
Iam a little late, and not quite as fit as usual. The lily will 
require a little extra paint, and ‘the duck’s sauce’ must be 
prepared more carefully than usual to-day. We were rather 
too jolly last night, I fancy, and I played the fool more than 
was quite prudent.” 

“You certainly behaved in a most abnormai fashion, Wilding,” 
returned Lieutenant Hermann, the senior of the two. “And 
you may believe me when I say that my feelings of regret for 
the unfortunate occurrence are shared by the whole regiment.” 

“Unfortunate occurrence? Abnormal behaviour? What on 
earth are you driving at? The only abnormal thing about the 
matter is that I cannot for the life of me recollect how I got 
home last night, and why I omitted the trifling ceremony of 
taking off my boots. Is that the circumstance that you find so 
infinitely distressing? And that has called forth the sympathy 
and condolence of the whole regiment ?” 

“ But you surely remember dancing the Koszak ?” 

“Of course,” said George, staring in round-eyed wonder. 
“What was wrong about my dancing? I have danced it a dozen 
times before, have I not?” 

“There was nothing wrong about the dancing until you 
suddenly sat down upon the floor before the music had come to 
an end. You cannot have forgotten that.” 

George shook his head so energetically as to cause the 
moisture saturating his hair to descend in a brisk shower over 
his bare chest and arms. 

“TI remember nothing. Why on earth should I have sat 
down on the floor when there were plenty of chairs standing 
about ?” 

“Why you did so I cannot pretend to say, but the fact 
remains, and doubtless you had your good reasons at the time. 
And then when Lieutenant Waldbrand would have given you 
his hand to assist you in regaining the perpendicular, you struck 
it away with an oath, calling him a drivelling old dromedary, 
and telling him to mind his own business.” 

“A drivelling old dromedary? Did I really say that?” 
inquired George with as innocent an air of interested curiosity 
as though for the first time hearing some curious detail of 
Natural History. 
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“You certainly said that, and a good deal more, for we all 
heard it. You went on to call him an owl in a night-cap, and a 
hair-brained donkey.” 

“ And a three-storied mooncalf,” completed Lieutenant Skola 
in a deep bass voice, and with ominous emphasis as though this 
last opprobrious epithet were the obvious and conclusive climax 
of this distressing situation. 

George burst out laughing. 

“Rather steep, the three-storied mooncalf! Really I was 
not aware of possessing such a rich and varied assortment of 
unparliamentary expressions—quite a respectable menagerie to 
be sure. But the fact is that whenever I am in my cups my 
vocabulary is apt to become slightly involved, and I sometimes 
fail to keep within the rigorous limits of the classical German 
tongue of Schiller and Goethe. And how about Waldbrand? 
He failed to appreciate the joke, I suppose?” 

“Most certainly he failed to do so.” 

“Ah! Ithought as much! Waldbrand is a good fellow, 
but like all thorough Germans he has no real sense of humour, 
which is a sad pity. But of course when it is explained to him 
that I have not the slightest recollection of the mooncalf and 
the double-backed dromedary and all the rest of the Zoo, he 
will understand that no offence was meant. I am quite ready 
to tell him so next time we meet.” 

“Whether you are, or are not, in a position to offer an 
apology, and whether Lieutenant Waldbrand, on his side, is in a 
position to accept such excuse without infringement of personal 
dignity, is of course a question for the court of honour to decide.” 

Up to this moment George had been miles from surmising 
that any serious importance could possibly be attached to last 
night’s occurrence, whereof he had absolutely as little recollection 
as though the scene just described had taken place in some 
previous state of existence. The significant word Ehrenrath 
had suddenly revealed to him the full ominous meaning of his 

comrades’ abnormal stiffness and gravity of demeanour. He 
might be Ducky-Darling, the universal favourite and enfant gaté 
of the regiment, but he wore the uniform of the 19th Lancers, 
and from his sword-hilt there dangled the golden tassels and 
braid, symbolic of his dignity as an Austrian officer. To have 
lost these precious gold tassels is the greatest calamity that can 
befall any officer, for bereft of them his honour has vanished, and 
he belongs henceforth to the class of pariahs and outcasts. 
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For a full minute George remained staring in blank, almost 
childish consternation, at the two faces opposite him, as the full 
meaning of the situation and all its consequences rushed over 
his mind like a dense flight of coal-black crows passing overhead 
and suddenly obscuring the brightness of the sunshiny morning. 

He was still holding the sponge and towel, while the falling 
drops from his thick, curly mop of hair trickled slowly and 
heavily over forehead and cheeks, completing his resemblance to 
an overgrown cherub, that has got into a scrape, and is full of 
astonished contrition for some unconscious peccadillo. 

“The Devil!” he said at last, dropping the saturated sponge 
on the floor, where it fell upon the deal boards with a dull 
splashing thud. “You don’t mean to say that this is sober 
earnest ?” 

“T am certainly incapable of jesting on such a subject,” 
replied Hermann with an unmistakable shade of coldness.” 

“But, man alive, don’t you understand that if I really 
employed the expressions you quote—and of course I am bound 
to believe you—I was absolutely and entirely unconscious of 
what I was doing? I had taken too much wine and very likely 
made a fool of myself; but upon my honour as a gentleman and 
an officer I am as innocent of any intention of giving offence, 
and as unconscious of having done so as the babe unborn!” 

“Your lapse of memory is certainly quite abnormal.” 

“Quite abnormal,” agreed George readily, “for I do not 
even recollect how I reached home last night. Yet here I am, 
so I presume that some good Samaritan must have guided 
my erring steps hither.” 

The two other officers exchanged a look of doubtful inquiry. 

“That is the strangest and most unfortunate part of the 
matter. When you had finished calling Waldbrand a three- 
storied mooncalf, you got up unassisted and put on your sword, 
and then walked out of the room quite steadily—at least almost 
so—without taking further notice of any one. Now it stands to 
reason that had you been tipsy, as you now are trying to make 
out, you could not have acted in this fashion.” 

“But surely it stands to reason » began George, and 
then suddenly left the phrase uncompleted, as with a supreme 
mental effort he realized the unseemliness of further debate or 
discussion concerning what had apparently come to be regarded 
as an affair of honour. It mattered not that he was, as he had 
asserted, absolutely unconscious of having said the words laid to 
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his charge ; honour compelled him to stand by them now lest 
he should be suspected of a base attempt to feign oblivion in 
order to escape possible unpleasant consequences. If this was 
really intended as a challenge, why then of course it must be 
accepted as such, and there was an end of the matter. 

Drawing himself up with what dignity it was possible to 
assume under the circumstances, and in the rather informal 
attire in which he happened to be, George accordingly 
replied : 

“ Am I then to understand that you are here as Waldbrand’s 
representatives, in order to call me to account for what, as you 
say, passed last night in the mess-room ?” 


“Precisely. We are here to receive the explanation of 
your — ahem — extraordinary behaviour towards a_ brother 
officer.” 


“T have no explanation to give, nor do I desire to give any!” 
exclaimed George, now thoroughly on his mettle. “You say 
that I have insulted Waldbrand. Very well, so be it; I have 
insulted him, and am ready to give him the satisfaction he 
requires in any manner that the Ehrengericht shall decide upon. 
And now, gentlemen, have the goodness to leave me alone to 
complete my toilet; I am to be married at eleven o'clock, and 
you will understand that my bride must not be kept waiting.” 

“Ah! your marriage! Then do you really propose to enter 
the church this morning before having settled this matter? 
Affairs of honour are usually considered as pressing, and as 
taking precedence of all other engagements.” 

“It is too late now to delay the ceremony, but my 
honeymoon journey can be put off for a couple of days; it 
will not be difficult to invent a plausible excuse for doing so. 
I shall instruct my seconds to settle everything on my behalf, 
and shall return here early to-morrow morning, when the 
meeting can take place at once.” 

“As you please,” said Hermann, with a rather formal 
inclination of head. “ And your seconds?” 

“My brother will of course act for me. I shall send for him 
at once. And perhaps Raubenstein or Bluthahn will consent to 
assist him.” 


“This is the very deuce of a mess that I have got into 
certainly,” reflected George, when he found himself once more 
alone. “Perhaps Rudolf may be able to devise some way of 
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getting out of it. I wish I had taken his advice about not 
dancing the Koszak last night !” 

But Rudolf Wilding was not able to devise anything, and 
when, some twenty minutes later he appeared on the scene, it 
was with a face even graver and more concerned than circum- 
stances appeared to warrant. 

He listened to his brother’s explanations in silence until 
George spoke of the meeting next morning, suggesting nine 
o'clock as the most convenient hour, in consideration of the 
relative distances of Stillberg and Sanct Peter. 

“You have really quite decided to wait till to-morrow ?” he 
then asked, quickly. 

“Why, of course. You know that to-day it would be impos- 
sible. We have no time to lose as it is.” 

Rudolf Wilding did not answer at once. Turning round 
deliberately, he walked to the window and stood there looking 
out for some moments in apparently wrapt contemplation of a 
broken wheelbarrow laden with dead leaves, that chanced to be 
standing in the staule-yard; and it was in a curiously dull, 
muffled voice, that he presently remarked, without turning 
round : 

“ But, George, do you consider that it would be quite— 
quite—fair to wait until after the ceremony ?” 

“Fair? What do you mean, Rudolf? To whom could it 
possibly be unfair to put off the meeting for twenty-four 
hours ?” 

“To your bride, who would then meanwhile have become 
your wife,” returned Rudolf, now turning round and looking his 
brother full in the face. 

“ But Lona need never guess ” George was beginning. 

“That is not the point. But, George, I heard something 
about pistols, and one can never tell i 

He broke off abruptly. The two brothers’ eyes met fora 
moment, and then were as hurriedly withdrawn, each seemingly 
fearful of reading the thoughts in the other’s mind. 

“You are right, Rudolf. I had never thought of—of—+haz. 
You must send a telegram at once and say that I am detained 
by What shall we call it, eh? Unavoidable military 











business, or something of the sort? But be careful as to how 
you word the despatch, for God’s sake! I would not for untold 
sums of gold, see the faintest shadow on my little Lona’s brow 
when I meet her to-morrow in church.” 
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While Rudolf hurried away to compose and send off a 
telegram calculated to meet the peculiar nature of the situation, 
the military court of honour, composed of the Colonel, the 
Major, a Captain:and two subalterns, were meanwhile engaged in 
deep and solemn conclave over the delicate and intricate point 
deciding whether or not Lieutenant Waldbrand was justified 
in demanding satisfaction of Count George Wilding for the 
insults of the previous evening. The matter evidently demanded 
unusually grave and perplexing deliberation, as at first sight 
it did not seem very easy to decide with assurance, what precise 
degree of obloquy was conveyed by such unconventional epithets 
as “drivelling dromedary” and “owl in a night-cap,” opinions 
on this point being slightly at variance ; the Major in particular, 
—a man of weighty figure and no less ponderous mind,—having 
argued with regard to the latter epithet, that since no owl had 
ever been known to wear a headgear of that description, the simile 
might perhaps be regarded as somewhat lacking in point and 
lucidity of application in present circumstances. As to the 
“three-storied mooncalf” however, there could not unfortunately 
be two opinions, and it was quite impossible to attempt either 
excuse for, or palliation of such a grave offence as having 
compared a comrade and brother-officer to the aforenamed 
fabulous lunary quadruped. A simple mooncalf alone would 
probably have been sufficient to clench the business by damning 
George irretrievably, even without the further deplorable and 
conclusive aggravation of having been exalted into a three- 
storied one. 

The question of George’s perfect consciousness or partial 
irresponsibility at the moment of uttering these opprobrious 
epithets, was further debated, but alas! only with similar 
unfavourable results, it being argued that no tipsy man could 
possibly have behaved as he subsequently did in putting on his 
sword and walking back unaided to his lodging. 

And thus it came about, as often before, that five honest and 
well-meaning gentlemen, all men of tried probity and unim- 
peachable character, felt compelled to decide that a foolish 
young comrade, scarce more than a boy, must pay the penalty 
of a passing imprudence by becoming a murderer, or giving 
another man the chance of being one. 

It was perhaps a pity that no doctor was present when this 
momentous decision was taken. Any physician of average 
intelligence and experience could have informed these sapient 
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judges of the well-ascertained fact, that a man when in a 
perfectly unconscious and irresponsible condition from alcoholic 
excess, may yet nevertheless be capable of mechanically per- 
forming certain purely physical actions and gestures, to all 
appearance as safely and surely as when he is sober. 

But no one ever thinks of selecting a doctor as one of the 
umpires in deciding these questions of military honour. Doctors 
are of course here only required in order to extricate the balls 
and sew up the wounds after a duel, not to prevent it being 
fought. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PINK VERSUS BLACK. 
THE telegram was duly despatched, but owing to the somewhat 
indolent nature of country telegraphic service and arrangements, 
whereby a horsebacked messenger or average bicyclist can often 
outstrip and forestall the electric spark, it was past ten o'clock 
ere the despatch reached Castle Stillberg. 

It found Lona already attired in her bridal glory, seated 
before the toilet mirror, and rather impatiently submitting to 
some final alterations suggested by her maid regarding the 
precise angle at which the myrtle wreath should be poised upon 
the coils of fair plaits. On a chair alongside reposed the bridal 
veil, its gossamer waves of sheeny whiteness, presently to be 
attached and secured over the green myrtle leaves by some 
star-shaped diamond hair-pins, that lay strewn about the 
dressing-table. 

George detained by urgent business, ceremony unavoidably post- 
poned till to-morrow. Will come afternoon to explain. 

RuDOLF WILDING. 

So ran the message inscribed upon a paper that was put into 
Lona’s hand just as she was in the act of stretching out her arm 
to lay hold of the long, white transparent veil. 

A full-blooded German maiden, receiving such a message 
under circumstances so peculiar, would have lost no time in 
promptly swooning away ; a Frenchwoman, ten to one, would 
have fallen a prey to violent hysterics; while an Italian or 
Spanish bride, similarly treated, might probably have turned 
for consolation to her dagger or stiletto. 
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Lona, however, being of mixed race, wherein the British 
element largely predominated, did none of these things. She 
simply rose to her feet, and with a quick decisive movement 
divested herself of the myrtle wreath, for which, as she recog- 
nized, there could be no further use to-day. 

“ George must have got into a scrape, I am sure,” she said to 
herself philosophically, while unfastening the buttons of her 
white satin gown. “Some breach of military decorum, most 
likely, for which he has been put under arrest. That horrid 
old Colonel has probably found out about that last midnight 
escapade, or else some one has betrayed who it was that white- 
washed his bay charger before the last general parade.” 

Nevertheless, be a maiden never so brave and constitutionally 
healthy-minded, it is always hard lines upon her to be, so to say, 
drawn up abruptly on the brink of the matrimonial barrier, 
which she had been preparing to leap over with such joyous, 
such rapturous alacrity ; to see the day that was to have been 
the happiest and most important of her life abruptly trans- 
formed into a mere common week-day, and, moreover, an 
aggravated species of week-day, lacking the merciful routine 
of daily duties and occupations that alone can make life 
endurable. 

Her trunks, packed and roped, were standing in the passage 
outside ready for the wedding journey, which would have taken 
them over the Italian frontier that same afternoon, and she had, 
on the previous evening, distributed all her old frocks among 
the servants and village maidens as being utterly unfit for such 
a dignified personage as the brand-new Countess Wilding. As 
Lona, therefore, now hastily divested herself of her bridal robes, 





she found herself slightly embarrassed with regard to the choice 
of a garment suitable for the unforeseen contingency of her 
maidenhood being unexpectedly prolonged by twenty-four 
hours. 

Peeping into the large carved oaken wardrobe, that had 
contained her girlish finery, there was nought there to be seen, 
save an ancient black velvet gown that had belonged to her 
mother, and which, being almost unworn, was going some day 
to be adapted to her own slender figure; along with that short 
pink cambric frock which Lona had worn on the auspicious 
May-day morning, when she and George had first met beneath 
the over-blossoming bird-cherry tree, and which from purely 
sentimental reasons had not been included among yesterday’s 
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gifts. She had firmly determined that this pink frock was to 
be kept for ever and ever among her dearest treasures, for was it 
not glorified and hallowed in her eyes by the blood stain, now 
turned to a rusty brown hue, that disfigured, or adorned, its 
lowest flounce ? 

“No, the velvet was not to be thought of,” reflected Lona, 
replacing the robe on its peg in the press. “It was a great deal 
too long and heavy, besides, who would wear black on the eve 
of a wedding that had only just barely escaped being the day 
itself? It will have to be the pink after all, for there is literally 
nothing else remaining.” 

So the pink frock, now become even shorter for its wearer 
than it had been four months ago, was drawn forth and put on, 
but as the temperature of this October day was decidedly unlike 
that of May or June, its deficiencies had to be supplemented by 
a fleecy white Shetland woollen shawl, one of Uncle Duncan’s 
last year’s presents, which Lona now draped over arms and 
shoulders, securing it on the bosom in a loose knot. In stripping 
off the bridal finery she had forgotten to take off the valuable 
diamond and ruby necklace sent as wedding gift by old Count 
Wilding ; and although partially shrouded and hidden away 
beneath the Shetland shawl, the glittering stones yet peeped 
out furtively betwixt the loose woollen meshes, with strange 
incongruous effect. 

This informal toilet completed, there was absolutely nothing 
remaining for Lona to do during the four or five hours that 
must elapse ere an explanation of this mysterious contretemps 
could arrive, but to wander forlornly about the castle, asking 
herself and everyone else, over and over again, what it could 
possibly mean, and why George, generally frankness itself, had 
not been more explicit with regard to this mysterious business 
that was of so urgent nature as to necessitate his absence to-day 
of all days! 

“It is that terribly ferocious Colonel of his who is at the 
bottom of this delay, I bet ; or else the still more savage Captain 
who has never yet forgiven George for having serenaded him 
on the cornet-a-piston last winter,” she said to Angus when the 
dinner hour had assembled a rather dismal and silent quartette 
round a side-table in the dining-hall, where the wedding collation 
was to have been served. It would have been a pity to disturb 
the arrangement of the shining plate and glittering crystal 
glasses, or ruffle the snowy damask of the big table yonder, 
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which had been carefully laid out on the previous evening. The 
gardener had already removed the flower vases and troughs, and 
was tenderly syringing them in the conservatory, vainly hoping 
in some degree to preserve their threatened freshness till the 
morrow. The roses and carnations had already begun to droop, 
and their hours were clearly numbered. If it had been June 
or July, when rose families numerous and robust are the order 
of the day, this would not have greatly signified, but October 
roses are rare and exceedingly valuable, and each one has to 
be as carefully nursed and petted as the puny precious heir to a 
crown. And below in the kitchen the cook was loudly lamenting 
that her pastry must be eaten at once, else it would be wasted, 
and that the mayonaise sauces, although placed upon ice, would 
assuredly have lost their delicate flavour by to-morrow. 

“You could scarcely have expected him to be very explicit 
in a telegram,” said Angus, replying to his sister’s question 
“If George has really got into a scrape with one of his senior 
officers, there is no need to take all the telegraph officials into 
confidence, and we shall hear about it soon enough.” 

“Or perhaps some important legal document has been found 
not to be quite in apple-pie order at the last moment,” 
suggested Attila. “That confounded red-tapery prevalent here 


has delayed many a marriage ere now. After all there is much 
to be said in favour of the good old-fashioned plan, adopted by 


my great-grandfather of taking his lass before him on the 
saddle and galloping off with her. It was certainly as simple 
an expedient as it was admirable, and did away with a lot of 
fuss and bother.” 

“A pity this device was not suggested to George in time,” 
suggested Angus lightly. “I bet he would have taken to the 
idea as kindly as a duck does to water. Do you not think so, 
little sister?” 

Lona tried to smile—an uncertain, wavering, unconvinced 
sort of smile. She appeared to be thinking intently, for her 
dark brows were drawn together and her forehead wrinkled up, 
as was habitual with her at moments of profound and strained 
preoccupation. When she presently spoke it was almost in a 
whisper, as though hardly daring to give expression to a new, 
undefined, creeping misgiving, whereof she felt almost ashamed. 

“You do not think—it is not possible, is it—that George is 
perhaps ill, and his brother does not like to say so in the 
telegram ?” 
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“He? Why on earth should a sane, healthy young man be 
taken suddenly ill without rhyme or reason? Why, he was as 
hearty as a buck last night when he left us. Come, Lona, you 
are getting nervous, and are looking as pale as a ghost,” added 
Attila, with rough good-nature. “If you once begin tormenting 
yourself with ridiculous fancies, it is you that will be ill next, 
and there will be no wedding to-morrow any more than to-day. 
Let us have a bottle of champagne; that is all you require in 
order to bring back the roses to your cheek.” 

Wine, in Attila’s opinion, was the one supreme panacea for 
all illnesses of mind or flesh ; it represented the alpha and omega 
of his primitive pharmacopceia, worth more, assuredly, as he was 
fond of asserting, than the tons of pills and powders, and barrels 
of physic that noodle-headed physicians are so fond of 
prescribing. 

But when the champagne was uncorked, and Lona's glass 
filled, she could scarcely contrive to swallow half its contents, 
and did so merely in order to please her grandfather. 

“TI think I had better lie down and try to sleep a little,” she 
said, somewhat faintly, rising from her chair. “ You are right, 
grandpapa, I feel rather queer, and have got a headache. I must 
be fresh to receive George when he comes this afternoon. You 
must promise to have me wakened the moment he comes, will 
you not?” 


CHAPTER X. 
A NIGHTMARE. 


AS dreams are oftenest shaped and coloured by the most 
recent impressions of our waking hours, it was perhaps scarcely 
surprising that Lona, lying down on a couch in the old pink 
cambric frock, that had not been worn for nearly five months, 
should find herself transported back in spirit to that memorable 
May-day morning, that had been the opening scene of her 
Love’s young dream. She was standing again beneath the 
bird-cherry tree, whose detached petals were dropping in a 
fragrant pearly shower round her and her young lover. His 
joyous voice rang in her ears, as with joke and laughter he 
ascended higher, ever higher up the sylvan ladder of blossom- 
laden boughs. But this tree, according to the perplexing habit 
of dreamland, was growing taller every moment, until it had 
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attained a quite preposterous height, well-nigh hiding his figure 
as he scaled the topmost branches where the fugitive squirrel 
had taken refuge. But is it indeed Coco, that dark, evil-looking 
thing that is crouched on the fork yonder, glaring down at its 
captor with fiery green eyes? No, it is a dragon, a terrible 
monster preparing to spring upon and devour its prey ! 

“Come back, George! Come back!” she tries to cry out in 
her agony, but the words refuse to come from her spellbound 
lips. Ha! It is too late to save him, for the monster has 
already sprung upon him, digging its cruel fangs deep in his 
flesh. The blood bursts forth, and dropping in a crimson 
shower, mingles with the floating blossoms, which now are no 
longer white, but of a deep red hue. . . 

A prey to a vivid nightmare vision, Lona had called out 
aloud in her sleep, and awakened by the sound of her own 
voice, she now sat up on the sofa, with returning consciousness, 
realizing that she had only been scared by a dream. 

The short October day was waning fast, and the clock 
marked half-past five o’clock. Surely George must have come 
or sent a message by this time! Looking out of the window 
that faced the avenue, she beheld drawn up opposite the 
entrance door, a carriage which, despite the gathering dusk, 
she recognized as being the same that had brought George 
and his brother here on the previous day. 

Lona’s heart gave a joyful bound. George had come, so 
suspense and trial were at an end! But why had they not 
called her directly? Perhaps grandpapa or Angus had given 
orders that her sleep should not be disturbed. Unnecessary 
solicitude! As if she required any other medicine just now but 
the sight of his face, the tonic of his beloved voice! 

Tripping downstairs with a heart full of joyful expectation, 
she accosted a servant on the way. 

“Count Wilding is here, is he not? Where is he, and when 
did he come?” 

“About an hour ago. The gentlemen are in the Herr 
Baron’s private sitting-room, and my orders were not to disturb 
them till they rang.” 

An hour ago! She had wasted a whole hour in sleep and 
might have been spared that hideous nightmare dream, if only 
she had been awakened sooner ! 

Passing through the long narrow corridor that led to the 
antechamber of her grandfather's private sanctuary, Lona 
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paused for a moment before entering the inner chamber. Its 
door being ajar she could hear the voices within quite distinctly, 
and it was her brother who was speaking just now. 

“Then he suffered no pain, I suppose. Thank God at least 
for that!” 

“ Absolutely none,” returned a second voice. “When he 
staggered back and fell into my arms, he was already unconscious 
and remained so till the end. It had gone clean through the 
right lung.” 

“ And the—the ceremony will be on Friday, I suppose?” 

“More likely Saturday or Sunday, as there are always 
complications in such cases. The Church may raise objections, 
you know, and refuse admittance to consecrated ground.” 

“We had better write or telegraph to the Bishop. Perhaps 
he may make an exception in view of the unusual circumstances 
here.” 

“T have already done so, and we can only await his decision 
as well as my father’s answer. He will doubtless desire that it 
should be conveyed home to Bohemia. Our family vault is 
there, you know.” 

The family vault? The Bishop? And why should the 
marriage ceremony be delayed till Saturday or Sunday? It 
sounded like incoherent nonsense; and the disjointedly-heard 
words and phrases buzzed through Lona’s head almost auto- 
matically, conveying no clear impression at all, not even a 
foreboding of evil as yet. 

She pushed open the door and saw her grandfather and 
Angus seated at either side of the open hearth, wherein a fire 
had for the first time been kindled to-day, for Angus was chilly 
and apt to shiver on any but the most broiling summer day. 
Standing before them with his back turned towards the opening 
door, was Count Rudolf Wilding, who had apparently just risen 
from a third arm-chair, and he was holding his hat in hand, as 
though about to take leave. There was no one else here, and 
Lona’s eyes roamed vainly over the room, as though expecting 
to see a fourth figure emerge from behind the large folding- 
screen, or one of the heavy damask curtains. 

“Where is George? They told me that he was here,” she 
said, standing still in the middle of the room just within the 
circle of light cast by the burning logs. 

The three men looked round with a violent start, as though 
surprised in the discussion of some guilty secret. For a moment 
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there was silence, the three pair of eyes fixed with a sort of 
compassionate horror upon her innocently unconscious face, as 
she stood there, looking almost like a child in the short pink 
frock that barely descended to her ankles. The white knitted 
shawl had slipped down over her shoulders, disclosing the soft 
white neck, around which the string of rubies and diamonds, 
lit up by the reflection of the dancing flames, was sending forth 
fitful iridescent gleams, like summer lightning, against a rosy 
sky. Her hair, rough and tousled, was massed round her head 
in untidy gold waves, and her eyes, still a little heavy and dark 
with slumber, had the eager, beseeching look of a child whose 
first impulse on waking is to ask for its favourite toy. 

“Where is George?” she repeated again, this time with a 
touch of fretful impatience. 

“I—I am not sure. Your grandfather—your brother will 
tell you,” stammered Rudolf Wilding, utterly startled out of 
his habitual calm self-possession at prospect of a trial clearly 
above his strength. 

He would not have flinched upon a battlefield, nor changed 
colour in presence of a raging tiger, but like some brave men 
of his kind he was turned into an abject coward before the 
necessity of inflicting pain upon such harmless innocent creatures 
as lambs or babes, and this girl before him in the short pink 
frock was surely no more than a child? None but a butcher, 
he argued, would be capable unmoved of dealing the blow that 
within the next five minutes would have to be dealt. 

So turning abruptly, and with no attempt at salutation or 
leave-taking, Count Rudolf Wilding almost ran out of the room, 
pursued by the vision of Lona’s unconscious face, and wonder- 
ing, with a sickening dread, precisely how many minutes o1 
moments would elapse, ere its expression must be changed for 
ever. 
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Our Folk-lorists Again. 


WE do not quite know why it should be so, but we believe it to 
be a fact, that of all the special branches of scientific research 
there is none whose devotees are apt to be so aggressively 
and intemperately hostile to the Catholic Church as the 
exponents of the science of folk-lore. In almost every other 
branch of learning it seems to be recognized that courtesy 
prescribes a certain consideration, at least in outward expres- 
sion, for the feelings of those whose point of view is radically 
different from our own. It is perhaps because the followers of 
Mr. Clodd and Mr. Grant Allen have so much to do with society 
under primitive conditions, that they have adopted not a little 
of the manners and customs of the pre-historic peoples portrayed 
by Mr. Reid in the pages of Punch. That any one should 
maintain a different opinion from their own is proof positive of 
a benightedness which they proceed to denounce in the plainest 
of language. To those who identify themselves with any form 
of religion they do not hesitate to convey that such beliefs are as 
degrading and puerile as the superstitions of the South Sea 
islanders. 

But there is also another feature which is equally charac- 
teristic of the same type of folk-lorist. In the midst of a 
bewildering parade of erudition, in which quotations from 
authors of every language and period are flung about broadcast, 
you will suddenly come upon some preposterous piece of mis- 
translation, which shows that the writer is capable of mistaking 
the very elements of the subject upon which he is discoursing so 
learnedly. Whether it be the scientist's parti pris, or whether it 
be “sheer ignorance,” the conviction will all at once be borne in 
upon the thoughtful reader that the witness is not trustworthy, 
and that not one item in all the tangle of facts can be accepted 
without careful study and verification. 

Both these characteristics are rather more than usually 
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conspicuous in a book which has recently come into our hands 
entitled Yule and Christmas, their place in the Germanic year, 
by A. Tille, Ph. D., Lecturer in German Language and 
Literature in the University of Glasgow. In the wildness of its 
theorizing and in its reckless identification of pagan and Christian 
celebrations, nearly always with some unpleasant reflection 
upon medizval Christianity, the book goes very far. It would 
be easy to quote specimens, but our readers would not thank us 
for copying such passages as those which occur on pp. 119—120 
of this volume,! and which to the pious ears of the devout 
Catholic sound simply blasphemous. What we propose to notice 
here is a new and original theory of Dr. Tille’s, itself quite 
sufficiently unpleasant, and, as we are prepared to show, based 
upon no particle of solid evidence. To state the view briefly 
it amounts to this, that a great part of the gaiety and good 
cheer which mark the celebration of our English Christmas 
to-day may be traced to “an obscene but well-known cult in 
honour of the Virgin,”* which prevailed in England in the time 
of Bede, and which had absorbed the revelries of the Roman 
New Year festivities with their license and their strene (étrennes). 
We do not propose to enter here into any detailed discussion of 
this theory, which is hardly suited for treatment in a popular 
magazine, but we will venture to make in concise form a few 
statements concerning it. 

ist. There is not a hint which would suggest that the ancient 
English custom referred to by Bede was in any way connected 
with Christian observances*—in fact he expressly mentions that 
it was pagan. Neither do his words offer any reason to suppose 
that the rites were obscene. 

2nd. To interpret this pagan custom of the Angles Dr. Tille 
has recourse to certain superstitious observances, essentially 


! London: David Nutt, 1899. The writer had previously published a volume 
in German, Die Geschichte der deutschen Weihnacht on other aspects of the same subject. 

2 Yule and Christmas, p. 217; cf. pp. 155—156. 

> Bede is not here discussing religious rites but the divisions of the year among 
the ancient tribes of the Angles (antigui Anglorum populi). The custom, then, to 
which he refers is a pagan custom. The Angles, he says, of old ‘‘ began their year 
on the 25th of December, on which day we now keep our Lord’s Nativity. And 
that night which is now so holy to us, they called by a pagan name Aodranicht, the 
night of the mothers, on account, as we suspect, of the ceremonies which they 
performed in keeping watch.” ‘‘Incipiebant autem annum ab octavo Kalendarum 
Januariarum die, ubi nunc natale Dominicum celebramus. Et ipsam noctem nunc 
nobis sacrosanctam, tunc gentili vocabulo A/odranicht, id est, matrum noctem 
appellabant: ob causam ut suspicamur ceremoniarum quas in ea pervigiles agebant.” 
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Christian in origin, which we only hear of in the East as a 
practice condemned by the Council of Trullo, A.D. 692. Could 
anything be more opposed to the laws of scientific procedure 
than to strive to explain an ancient Germanic rite by a 
relatively modern Christian superstition of Constantinople? 
The converse, viz., that the Christian superstition arose from 
the pagan rite would at least have had logic in its favour. 

3rd. The precise nature of the Eastern practice is quite 
uncertain, and Von Hefele in his Conczlien-Geschichte refers to a 
long discussion of the subject by Assemani in vol. v. of his 
Bibliotheca Juris Orientalis. In any case, though the rites were 
condemned as superstitious, it is gratuitously assumed that they 
were obscene. 

4th. These two customs, the English and the Oriental, which 
Dr. Tille declares to be identical, differ in every recorded par- 
ticular and agree only in the fact that they are connected with 
Christmas. In Bede there is question of a certain vigil or wake 
on December 24th, for the Angles the last night of their year 
called the “night of the mothers,” and usually explained as 
some observance in honour of the Deae Matres. In the Trullan 
Council the whole essence of the condemned practice lay in the 
making and presenting of cakes, and that not on Christmas 
Eve but necessarily “after the day of the nativity of Christ our 
Lord.”? 

But 5th, and this is the point upon which we specially insist 
—by way apparently of proving that the observances condemned 
by the Trullan Council must have been something very hideous 
and indescribable, Dr. Tille informs us that “the Council punished 
the rite with death in case of its being practised by a priest, 
and with excommunication in the case of the heretic and 
blasphemer being a layman.” We may remark ex fassant that 
the words “heretic and blasphemer” are not used, nor anything 


1 We give in its Latin translation the text of the decree: ‘‘Absque ullis 
secundinis (@Aéxevrov) ex virgine partum esse confitentes, ut qui sine semine consti 
tutus est, idque toti gregi annuntiantes, eos qui propter ignorantiam aliquid faciunt 
quod non decet, correctioni subjicimus. Quare quoniam aliqui post sanctae Christi 
Dei nostri Nativitatis diem similam coquere ostenduntur, et eam sibi invicem 
impertiri, honoris scilicet praetextu secundinarum (Aoxe:@v) impollutae virginis 
matris, statuimus ut deinceps nihil tale fiat a fidelibus. Neque enim hoc honor est 
virginis, quae supra mentem et sermonem, quod comprehendi non potest Verbum 


peperit carne, ex communibus et iis quae in nobis fiunt, inenarrabilem ejus partum 
definire, metiri, ac describere. Si quis ergo deinceps hoc facere aggressus fuerit, si 
sit quidem clericus, deponatur; si vero laicus, segregetur. (Mansi, vol. xi. p. 978; 
Can. 79, Tille, pp. 112, 113.) 
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resembling them—but that is a minor point. What is more 
important is the question of the punishment of death. 
One looks with interest to the foot of the page where Dr. Tille 
has printed with his usual display of learning not only the 
Greek of the passage but the Latin as well, and one finds to 
one’s great amazement the following words: ef pév «AnpiKds 
ein, kaBarpeicOw' ei S€ Aaixds, adopiférOw, and in Latin, “si sit 
quidem clericus, deponatur; si vero laicus, segregatur (séc / ).” 
In other words the cleric is not to be “put to death” but 
deposed or degraded from his clerical office. To Dr. Tille’s 
susceptible mind the word xa@aipeio Om, deponatur has apparently 
suggested something in the nature of burying alive, or at any 
rate, making an end of the peccant ecclesiastic. There can 
be no question of any misprint or mistake, for our author, besides 
paraphrazing the words we quoted above, gives a formal trans- 
lation: “If therefore anybody will attempt to do so again, he 
shall die, if he be cleric.” 

Now it is not the intrinsic importance of this particular 
mistranslation which weighs with us—it may simply pass as an 
amusing blunder—but what, we venture to ask, are likely to be 
the mistakes and confusions of a student who in this state of 
unpreparedness sets to work to instruct all who will listen to 
him about the origin of ecclesiastical customs in the Christian 
Church? The penalty of deposition or excommunication here 
specified occurs on almost every page of the earlier disciplinary 
decrees. The very next in order of the Trullan Canons 
prescribes the same punishment for those, whether clerics or 
laymen, who without just impediment are absent from church 
on three successive Sundays. Does Dr. Tille suppose that such 
offenders were put to death, and if so what idea must he have 
formed of the barbarity of the times? Possibly it may interest 
him to know that even now, and under the late Archbishop of 
Glasgow, who was a prominent member of the Society by whom 
Dr. Tille’s essay was originally printed,’ the priests of the 
diocese who are guilty of certain misdemeanours are liable to 
be “suspended” by their Bishop. Perhaps this fact will inspire 
the learned author to write us another folk-lore essay on present- 
day survivals of priestly tyranny. 

nm. T. 


1 The Glasgow Archeological Society. Proceedings, New Series, vol. iii, 1899. 
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Father Southwell and his Peter’s Plaint. 


In an attempt made some years ago in the pages of THE 
MONTH to estimate the influence of the martyr-poet, Father 
Southwell, upon the literature of his contemporaries, the present 
writer pointed out that the fashion of writing “ Plaints,” “ Tears,” 
and “ Laments,” which became so general in the last ten years of 
Elizabeth’s reign, was undoubtedly posterior in time to the appear- 
ance of Father Southwell’s pieces of the same character. Neither 
does there seem any reason to doubt that it was the popularity of 
these efforts, Catholic as they were, which set the tide flowing in 
this direction, for we have, in one instance at least, a direct para- 
phrase in verse by a Protestant pen of a theme which the Jesuit 
writer had treated in prose! The question, however, remains 
how far the English priest was himself indebted for the idea to 
foreign sources. It must, we think, be admitted that in this 
matter Father Southwell was only an imitator. Not only had 
the very subjects selected by him, viz., St Peter's Complaint and 
Mary Magdalen’s Funeral Tears, been previously treated by 
the Italian poets, Luigi Tansillo and Erasmo Valvasone 
respectively, but the work of the former had excited consider- 
able interest, and a relatively complete text of his poem had 
appeared posthumously in Rome in the very year that Father 
Southwell was directing the studies of the English College 
there. Whether the future martyr had seen this edition is by 
no means certain; for a score or so of stanzas had been 
published as far back as 1550, and these Lagrime di S. Pietro 
had not only been frequently reprinted, but translated into 
French and Spanish. We are inclined on the whole to think 
that Father Southwell when writing his Sz Peter's Complaint, 
had seen nothing but the early imperfect draft which Tansillo 
before his death was to expand to some twenty times the bulk of 
this first sample of his powers. Moreover, there is nothing, so 
far as we can see, to indicate that the English poet had at any 
time written with the Italian text before him. He had no doubt 
read Tansillo’s first draft; the general idea of the piece had 
struck him and sundry details of the treatment had remained in 
his memory. But when he came to deal with the same theme 
himself he seems to have worked in a spirit of absolute freedom, 


1 See THE Month, February and March, 1895, and particularly page 395. It 
may be noted that Mr. Sidney Lee in the article ‘‘ Southwell in the Dictionary of 
National Biography” adopts the conclusions of THE MONTH.” 
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and a comparison shows that the indebtedness of Father 
Southwell is so slight that we may very well doubt whether 
the borrowed ideas had not occurred quite spontaneously to the 
later writer as an almost necessary development of his subject. 
Perhaps no passage of the English poem is more likely to catch 
the attention of the casual reader than the long series of stanzas 
addressed to the sacred eyes of our Saviour, the development 
given to this apostrophe being, as many would judge, quite 
extravagant and disproportionate, despite the intrinsic beauty 
of many of the verses. Now the power and attractiveness of 
the eyes of our Saviour are also dwelt upon in the earliest 
draft of the Italian poem, and indeed it obviously would be 
almost impossible to write poetically upon such a subject as 
St. Peter’s conversion without touching upon this mo¢zf. But, 
as one or two specimens will show, the resemblance is of a 
most distant kind. Take for instance the idea of the eyes 
of Jesus Christ as mirrors of St. Peter’s soul. Father Southwell 
writes in stanza 62—St. Peter is speaking : 


O living mirrors seeing-whom you show, 
Which equal shadows’ worths with shadowed things,! 
Yea! make things nobler than in native hue, 
By being shaped in those life-giving springs; 
Much more my image in those eyes was graced, 
Than in myself whom sin and shame disgraced. 


Again, a little later, in stanza 65, we read : 


O eyes! whose glances are a silent speech 

In ciphered works high mysteries disclosing, 
Which, with a look, all sciences can teach, 

Whose text, to faithful hearts need little glosing ; 
Witness unworthy I, who in a look 
Learned more by rote, than all the scribes by book. 


Now in the Italian first draft of Tansillo we meet the same 
idea of mirrors, but in this form: 


Giovane donna il suo bel volto in specchio 
Non vide mai di lucido cristallo 

Come in quel punto il miserabil vecchio 
Negli occhi del Signor vide il suo fallo: 
Ne tante cose udir cupido orecchio 

Potria, se stesse ben senza intervallo 


1 This line is rather obscure. We take egua/ to be a verb, and the meaning to be 
that our Saviour’s eyes make their sense impressions, which are but ‘ shadows 


worths,” equal to the realities themselves. 
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Intento a l’altrui dir cento anni e cento, 
Quante ei n’udio col guardo in quel momento.’ 


The French version of this stanza may be acceptable to those 
readers to whom French is more familiar than Italian : 


Dans un miroir luisant de crystaline glace 

Les traits plus delicats de quelque belle face 

Ne se veirent jamais si clairement monstrez 
Comme au premier regard ce pécheur miserable 
Appercent effroyé son offense execrable 

Dans les yeux de son Dieu par les siens rencontrez. 


Un qui sans intervalle ouvriroit ses oreilles 

Ne scauroit en mille ans ouyr tant de merveilles, 
Que l’Apostre en apprit d’un regard seulement. 
Ce regard d’une sorte aux hommes incognue 
Vint delivrer son aime en prison detenue 

Et lui feit tout a clair voir son aveuglement.? 


Robert Estienne’s French version, it will be noticed, makes 
two stanzas out of the one of the original Italian. 

Now any one who compares the language of Southwell with 
that of his Italian predecessor will at once observe that while 
the two ideas—the eyes of our Saviour, as mirrors, and the same 
as wells of inexhaustible knowledge, are both utilized by the 
English poet, the resemblance begins and ends with this fact. 
Moreover it must be remembered that these are not selected 
divergences, but the points of closest resemblance which we have 
noticed in glancing through Tansillo’s Italian text. 

Another striking passage in Sz. Peter's Complaint is the 
description of the Apostle’s sleepless nights. 


Days pass in plaints, the nights without repose, 
I wake to weep ; I sleep in waking woes. 


‘ I add the Spanish version of this stanza : 
No ve su rostro mejor 
en el cristalino espejo 
la donzella, que su error 
vido el miserable viejo 
en los ojos des Senor, 
Né oydo jamas atento 
pudiera oyr ni escuchar 
tanto en diez annos ni en ciento 
quanto con solo mirar 
oy Pedro aquel momento. 


Luys Galves de Montalvo, translator. Printed at Lisbon in 1598, in the 7heosoro 
de divina Poesia, p. 125. Compiled by E. Villalobos. 

* Les Larmes de Sainct Pierre et autres vers Chrestiens sur la Passion. Par Rob. 
Estienne. A Paris, chez Mamert Patisson, 1595, fol. 2, 2°. 
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Sleep, death’s ally, oblivion of tears, 

Silence of passions, balm of angry sore, 
Suspense of loves, security of fears, 

Wrath’s lenitive, heart’s ease, storms calmest shore. 
Senses’ and souls’ reprieval from all cumbers, 
Benumbing sense of ill with quiet slumbers. 

Not such my sleep, but whisperer of dreams 

Creating strange chimeras, feigning frights; 

Of day-discourses giving fancy themes, 

To make dumb shows with worlds of antic sights; 
Casting true griefs in fancy’s forging mould, 
Brokenly telling tales rightly foretold. 

Now here again we discover a trace of a similar idea in 
Tansillo, but it needs very little examination to show how slight 
is Father Southwell’s indebtedness. It will perhaps be simplest 
to quote the French translation. 

La nuict depuis ce temps n’est jamais survenue 

Que son ame a Il’instant ne se soit souvenue 

De cette horrible nuict, qui causa tous ses maux. 

Et au chant de l’oiseau, temoin de son offense, 

En sursaut s’eveillant, il faisoit pénitence 

Et pour son vieil péché, versoit des pleurs nouveaux. 

It does not seem on the whole too rash to conclude that 
while Father Southwell was beholden to his Italian rival for the 
suggestion of the theme, his treatment of the subject was entirely 
original. Such a phrase as “O women, woe to men” and other 
similar touches obviously could have had no foreign counterpart. 


H. T. 


Reviews. 

I.—L’ EGLISE BYZANTINE.' 

JusT at the time when the Church of France is passing 
through a crisis the seriousness of which it is impossible to 
exaggerate, a section of the French clergy is yielding the fruits 
of a ripe and up-to-date scholarship, and is publishing quite an 
abundance of works of solid value in the different branches of 
ecclesiastical literature. To this class must certainly be referred 
the Bibliotheque de 1’ Enseignement de l'histoire ecclesiastique, of 
which Mgr. Battifol is the editor, and the firm of Lecoffre the 
publishers. The idea of this series, which was begun in 1897, 
1 L’Eglise Byzantine de 527 2 847. Par le R. P. J. Pargoire, des Augustins de 
l’Assumption. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 

VOL. CVI. 
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is to realize the object recommended by Leo XIIL., by providing 
a “universal ecclesiastical history in keeping with the progress 
of modern historical criticism.” It is to consist of a number of 
independent volumes, for each of which its own author is respon- 
sible, and is to aim at satisfying the wants of professors and 
students occupied with higher, not merely secondary, education, 
as likewise of many of the clergy, and the better educated laity. 
Several of the volumes have already appeared, among which 
may be mentioned Le Christianisme et Empire Romain de 
Néron & Théodose, par M. Paul Allard: Axciennes Literatures 
Chrétiennes—\. La Literature Grecque, par Mgr. Battifol; 2. La 
Literature Syriaque, par M. Duval. 

The volume before us, L’Eg/ise Byzantine de 527 a 847, is 
the first of three which are to be given to the history of the 
Byzantine Church. Pere Pargoire is stationed at Constantinople, 
and writes as one who has learnt the importance of regarding 
the Church history of the East from within, instead of from the 
Western standpoint, as is so usual with historians. He has 
thus been able to trace results to their ultimate causes, and so 
to render more intelligible the incessant strifes, heresies, and 
divisions that harassed and eventually ruined that splendid 
Eastern Christendom of which saints like St. Athanasius, the two 
Cyrils, the two Gregories, St. Basil, and St. Chrysostom had been 
the bright lights. Pere Pargoire divides the entire history of the 
Byzantine Church into three parts—from 527—847, from 847— 
1204, and from 1204—1453, the principle of division being to 
fix the advancing stages by which the Church of Constantinople 
developed and consolidated its separation from the Holy See. 
In the present volume the first of these periods is dealt with, but 
this again is subdivided into three parts, from 527 to 628, during 
which Byzantinism was engaged in conflict with the Persians 
and with Monophytism; from 628 to 725, during which its 
conflict was with Islam and Monothelism ; and from 725 to 847, 
during which its conflict was with Islam and Iconoclasm. Two 
main points are brought into view in this history, of which the 
first regards the attitude towards Rome taken up by Constanti- 
nople, from the time when the first Christian Emperor made 
it his imperial city. The Emperor would show his interest 
in religion by playing the part of “the Bishop without,” and 
claiming for his own judgments a decisive voice in the regulation 
of ecclesiastical affairs, even of questions of faith. The necessary 
tendency of this habit was to create an official Christianity at 
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Constantinople according to which the Bishop was only the 
instrument in the hands of the Emperor. Still, it was necessary 
for this purpose that the Bishop of Constantinople should be 
exalted among the Bishops of the Church, and the first stage 
in the evolution of Byzantinism was to secure for him the 
second position among the Patriarchs. This was engineered at 
the Second Council of Constantinople, and again at Chalcedon, 
on the plausible ground that, Rome’s selection for the primacy 
having been motived by her quality as the imperial city, the 
Bishop of New Rome should now take rank next to her. So 
far the precedence of Rome itself was not disputed but 
recognized, and the author lays a just stress on the fulness and 
cordiality with which Justinian I. (under whom he considers 
that the Byzantine Church was for the first time actually consti- 
tuted) acknowledged theoretically on several occasions the 
rights of the Holy See. Still, in practice the Emperors were 
incessantly overriding its action and resisting its judgments, 
until by the time of the Monothelite Controversies the Byzantine 
formula seemed to have been that the Pope’s sanction was 
necessary for the validity of all Byzantine decrees, but that, if 
he refused it, he should be constrained by violence. It was in 
the nature of things that sooner or later relations so violent and 
unsatisfactory between the New and the Old Rome, between the 
Emperors and the Popes, should issue in some formal claim to 
spiritual independence or even supremacy on the part of the 
former ; nor was it difficult to pass from the position that the 
New Rome being such should rank next to the Old Rome, to the 
position that for just this very reason it should be regarded as its 
equal or superior. Still this transition from theory to theory did 
not take place till after the period covered by the present 
volume, in which the author is able to show us up to the very 
last effusive acknowledgments of Papal Supremacy from the 
lips of the great Eastern saints and writers, and even from 
Byzantine Patriarchs and Emperors. 

The other main point which Pére Pargoire brings out is the 
logical connection between the working of these Byzantine 
principles and the persistence of heresies and schisms by which 
the East was distracted. The Syrian and African provinces 
over which the Byzantine Emperors reigned had never lost 
their racial sentiments or resigned themselves to the rule of 
their conquerors. Hence they were always ready to use any 
opportunity which offered of emphasizing their racial distinctness. 
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They took very ill the aggrandizement of Constantinople at the 
expense of Alexandria and Antioch; and any heresies which 
were resisted at Constantinople were just for that reason accept- 
able with them. Then, too, just beyond the frontiers of the 
Empire were the Persian monarchs, incessantly at war with it, 
and ever anxious to create trouble in its midst, by fostering its 
religious divisions. It was in this way that Nestorianism, though 
it never took deep root in the centre of the Empire, spread con- 
siderably on either side of its Eastern borders. And Monophy- 
tism, just because it was condemned at Chalcedon, was warmly 
welcomed in Egypt and Syria, and became, in spite of all 
the persecutions of the Emperors, from that time forth the 
national religion for those parts. The Monothelite controversy 
seems to have originated in the desire of the Patriarch Sergius, 
who was a politician rather than a theologian, to put forth an 
eirenicon by which the Monophysites might be allured back 
from a schism so disastrous to the strength of the Empire. It 
resulted, however, in intensifying the divisions. The iconoclastic 
controversy stirred up by the imperial amateur theologian, 
Leo IIL., chiefly affected Constantinople and the home provinces, 
leaving the more remote provinces undisturbed. Still it contri- 
buted to a further weakening of the Empire. And against this 
weakness was set the rising power of Islam, which effected so 
easy a conquest over the Asian and African provinces largely 
because it was aided rather than resisted by the population of 
those parts, who welcomed it as a deliverance from the hated 
rule of Byzantium. 

These are in outline the two important points which 
Pére Pargoire has succeeded in making clear, but we must not 
conclude this notice without adding that, following on the 
history of the religious and political movements, he devotes 
some useful sections to an account of the ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments of the Byzantine Church, its hierarchy and clergy, its 
monasticism, its churches and their decorations, its liturgy, its 
discipline, its devotions, as likewise an account of its literature. 
Here again the arrangement is tripartite, so as to give an insight 
not only into the facts, but also into the order of their develop- 
ment. 
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2.—THE ENGLISH MARTYRS.! 


Father Bede Camm is much to be congratulated on the 
successful termination of the second volume of a book, which 
we can hardly be mistaken in regarding as a very valuable 
addition to our Catholic Histories, a standard work on an 
important subject. 

It is indeed a pleasure to see the evident pains that have been 
taken, in order to bring about so excellent a result. The co- 
operation of many contributors strikes one at once as a good 
omen, while even a superficial survey of its pages shows that 
the amount of information packed into them is very consider- 
able. The Introduction states that 
when we compare this edition of the Lives with the last standard 
edition of them, that of Dr. Challoner, we find, not only that the bulk 
has increased five-fold, but that the amount of information contained 
is multiplied an even greater number of times. 


This, so far as we can control the statement, seems to be 
true, though the additions do not contain so much of novelty as 
some readers might at first have expected. This, however, is 
most satisfactorily explained. The new evidence is found to be 
chiefly of a corroborative character. It adds details and makes 
the whole more coherent, more vivid, more convincing than ever 
The Lives of the five Yorkshire martyrs, contributed by the 
editor, are a good example of the increased vivacity and clearness 
with which these Lives are presented. The Life of Storey, too, 
though very much indebted to an article by Simpson in the 
long-extinct Ramdler, will be fresh to all but specialists on the 
subject. Some of the long documents, however, might here 
with advantage have been condensed or omitted. Of the new 
incidents there is one in the Life of Blessed Lawrence Richardson 
(pp. 528—5 30), which throws a painfully interesting light on the 
dangers of the seminary priest from mischief-makers at home, 
as well as from open enemies abroad. The late Father Keogh, 
whose pen has contributed the majority of the Lives, is also upon 
the whole the best biographer, though some of the Lives at the 

1 The English Martyrs, beatified by Pope Leo XIII. Written by Fathers of the 


Oratory, of the Secular Clergy, and of the Society of Jesus. Completed and edited 
by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. Vol. II. Martyrs under Queen Elizabeth. London : 


Burns and Oates. 1905. xlii. and 691 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

Geschichte der Katholiken Verfolgung in England, 1535—1681. Vols. III. and 
IV. 1583—1603, and 1603—1654. Freiburg in Breisgau: Herder. 1905. 492 
and 404 pp. 
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beginning of the volume are somewhat curt. The lists of 
authorities at the end of each Life, like those in the previous 
volume, are a great step in advance of anything yet published, 
and should prove invaluable to those who wish to pursue further 
their inquiries into the subject. 

But very few faults or shortcomings have suggested themselves. 
Father Pollen seems to be in error in identifying (p. 203) the 
Thomas Woddus of Sander’s lists with Woodhouse the Martyr, 
instead of with Thomas Wood, a much more notable prisoner at 
that time. The editor’s praise of the letters of Hart and 
Thirkeld are hardly borne out by his extracts from them ; and 
the authors of the Life of Campion might with advantage have 
gone further (p. 355) into Father E. Hogan’s article on Campion’s 
History of Ireland, where it is shown that the martyr wished the 
book to be burnt, rather than published in the crude transitional 
state in which it was stolen from him, and which he was never 
able to remedy. 

We have left ourselves but little room to notice the last 
volume of Father Spillmann’s Geschichte der Katholiken Ver- 
Jolgung in England. It is the second edition of a work which 
has been before the public for fifteen years. Alas! the gifted 
author, after carrying his story down to the end of the Common- 
wealth period, has been cut off by death, leaving his work still 
incomplete! Writing for foreign readers, Father Spillmann 
naturally has to explain many things about the persecution and 
general history, which an English writer would take as already 
known. But even this has its advantages, and Father Spillmann’s 
work may be commended, not only for its scholarship and 
research, especially among Catholic publications of every class ; 
and of course for that excellent workmanship, which is so 
notable a feature in all this author's books; but also for a 
remarkable breadth of view, which gives this work a value of its 
own and an advantage over every other book on the subject. 


3-— NOUVELLE THEOLOGIE DOGMATIQUE.! 
We do not remember to have seen the first and fourth 


sections of this work. But the three we are now noticing will 
be found to be full of interest. Their character is, perhaps, best 


1 Nouvelle Théologie Dogmatique. II, Les Personnes Divines, III, La Création 
selon la Foi et la Science. V. L’ Eglise et les Sources de la Révélation. Par R. P. Jules 
Souben. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne et Cie., 1893—1895. 
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described by classing them as @uvres de haute vulgarisation, 
though they differ from the ordinary run of such works, as under- 
taking to deal systematically with whole treatises of Theology, 
rather than with ‘particular points of dogma or history. On 
the other side they differ from the text-books with which 
students are familiar, by being infinitely more readable and, to 
those who are impatient of abstract reasoning, more satisfying. 
Moreover, the author shows an acquaintance with the modern 
discoveries or prevalent views in science, history, and philosophy 
which have any serious word to say on the subject he has in 
hand. 

Each part begins with an Introduction, in which general 
principles or fundamental facts are established, and radical 
errors confuted. Thus the Introduction to the treatise on the 
Trinity is devoted to the task of removing misconceptions as 
to the meaning of personality as applied to God; and the 
subject of Creation is, for a similar reason, introduced by a 
vindication of the theory of Creation in opposition to that of 
monistic evolution. This entails an accurate description of the 
intrinsic difference between a creative act and such as are either 
purely immanent or purely transient, and leads up to the 
well-known conclusion of theologians that only God can create. 

As the passage is a short one, and shows how well the author 
can make St. Thomas speak French, it deserves quotation. 

La production réelle d’une chose, dont les éléments premiers 
n’existent pas encore, est réservée & la puissance divine. En effet, 
comme Il’explique Saint Thomas,! le plus général de tous les effets est 
la production de l’étre comme tel; or, plus l’effet est général, plus sa 
cause doit étre générale aussi, car on ne comprendrait pas cette absence 
de corrélation, ce manque de proportion entre Tleffet et la cause. 
Puisque nous touchons donc ici a l’effet universel de tout le contingent, 
de tout le fini, il faut bien que nous lui reconnaissions la plus universelle 
des causes, l’action divine. Le terme sur lequel le pouvoir créateur 
s’exercera est possible, mais il n’existe pas en réalité, et pour le poser, 
pour franchir le pas immense qui va du néant 4a l’étre, il ne faut pas 
moins que la puissance infinie. 

Of special interest is the author’s treatment of the “ Work of 
the Six Days.” There are two sections, of four and of three 
chapters respectively. In the first, science is allowed to tell its 
own tale of the history of the inorganic world (chap. i.), of the 
lower living organisms (chap. ii.), and of man (chap. iii.). Then, 
in chap. iv., the manner of Creation is discussed, and the theories 


1 Ja p. q. XIV. a. 5. 
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of “fixed species” and “transformism” are examined. The 
second section is devoted to the criticism of the Mosaic account 
of Creation (chap. i.), and more particularly of the Creation 
(chap. ii.) and Fall (chap. iii.) of man, in the light of the facts 
established by science. It is the criticism of a well-informed 
theologian, and is marked throughout by modesty and reserve, 
such as we are accustomed to look for where the purpose is the 
simple exposition of truth. 

In connection with the question of the verbal inspiration of 
Holy Scripture, which, as the author justly says, should turn 
upon the nature of Inspiration and its effect upon the words, 
rather than upon the fact of their being inspired, an argument is 
drawn from the comparative indifference of the Church, during 
the long period of the middle ages, to the want of original texts. 
In those days of tranquil possession, he remarks, there is no 
indication that the Church deemed it a serious matter to have 
only the Vulgate to refer to. The learned few alone troubled 
themselves about the Masoretic text, and even the Greek of the 
New Testament was not in common use in the West. Belief in 
the definite inspiration of each word (in the original, of course, 
and in the original only) would have been hardly consistent 
with this attitude. Nor is it that which a careful reading of the 
famous passage in the Encyclical Deus Providentissimus of itself 
suggests. “ Nam supernaturali ipse virtute ita eos ad scribendum 
excitavit et movit, tta scribentibus adstitit, ut ea omnia eaque 
sola quae ipse juberet, et recte mente conciperent, et fideliter con- 
scribere vellent, et apte infallibili veritate exprimerent.’ There 
may be many ways of aptly expressing a truth with exactness. 
And the belief that Inspiration left the sacred writer free to 
choose his own way of so doing is at once consistent with this 
Papal pronouncement, and more in keeping with the facts 
adverted to above. 

Pére Souben’s title points to a big practical question, if his 
work is seriously intended for use as a theological class-book. 
For it is the method followed by him that may claim to be 
considered new—the method, and therefore, also, the order 
of treatment. St. Thomas’ ordo docendi has hitherto been 
followed in the main, and there are those who see reason, as they 
think, for maintaining that the principles of which it is the 
expression must be upheld at all costs if the progress of 
theological studies is to be made secure. But this is not the 
place to discuss the relative functions of science, history, and 
philosophy in the advancement of theology. 
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4.—THE NUN’S RULE! 

We are for many reasons grateful to Messrs. Burns and Oates 
for this cheap reprint of the famous Ancren Riwile. There is 
perhaps no more human document in all our early literature, 
and it throws a flood of light upon the practical aspects of 
religious life at a most interesting period of history. The author, 
whoever he may have been, was a man of broad and original 
views, and no one can read very far, even in this unpretending 
Protestant translation, made more than fifty years ago, without 
realizing that he possessed considerable literary gifts and a great 
sense of form. Neither need it surprise us that those who were 
brought up upon the writings of St Bernard and St. Aélred 
should express themselves with a certain natural eloquence when 
they turned from Latin to their own mother tongue. Moreover, 
the Ancren Riwle, apart from its archeological and linguistic 
interest, is an extremely valuable monument of medizval 
asceticism. We might cite the chapters on Temptation and on 
Love as among the most excellent exhortations of their kind, 
and as instructions which are as practical now as on the day on 
which they were written. 

For this last reason we may confess that we are rather sorry 
to find that the text in this cheap and popular issue has been 
printed without omissions. We have no sympathy as a rule 
with Bowdlerized editions of classical works. But here we have 
a book which we should like to be able to put into the hands of 
young nuns and which, we fear, can hardly hope to find its way 
to their bookshelves as the text stands at present. The picture 
of the dangers to which a religious vocation may be exposed by 
the levity of the Sisters was no doubt real enough and necessary 
enough at the end of the twelfth century, but it is hardly suited 
to modern taste, either zz convents, or even out of them. Such 
a passage as that on p. 239 would suffice to exclude the book 
from almost every noviceship library with which we are 
acquainted, and we think that Abbot Gasquet would not have 
done amiss if he had hinted in his Preface that the book, in spite 
of its many beauties, was not one which a modern Reverend 
Mother could safely give to all her young Religious. Again, we 
are rather astonished to find in a volume issued by a Catholic 
firm of publishers such a quotation as “The angel came in unto 

1 The Nun's Rude, being the Ancren Riwle modernized by James Morton. With 
Introduction by Abbot Gasquet. London: Burns and Oates, 28, Orchard Street. 
1905. 
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her and said, ‘ Hail, thou that art highly favoured, the Lord is 
with thee.” Of course, if these words had occurred in 
Mr. Morton’s translation, we should have accepted them as a 
necessary part of his work, just as we may accept without 
difficulty the Anglican spelling of all the Hebrew names. But 
the words in question appear in Latin in the original, and the 
Latin Ave gratia plena is retained by Mr. Morton in his version. 
Consequently the “thou that art highly favoured” is the inter- 
polation of some person unnamed who has prepared the book 
for the press. Whatever way we look at it, the words do not 
properly represent Ave gratia plena, though they may translate 
accurately enough the Greek of St. Luke. Hence it seems to 
us an anachronism to make the writer of the Ancren Riwle quote 
the Authorized Version of the Scriptures issued in King James’s 
day. 

May we add that we also think it a pity that Abbot Gasquet 
has not found time to give fuller consideration to the question 
of the authorship of this monument of English literature? 
The manuscript of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, to which he 
briefly refers (p. x.), has, we believe, been pronounced by every 
expert who has seen it to be certainly of the twelfth century, 
and Professor Kélbing went so far as to date itc. 1150. The 
clear reference to the elevation of the Host at Mass (p. 200), 
the use made of the Hail Mary, the many quotations from 
St. Bernard and other similar considerations seem to us to 
point to a later date than this, but the writing of the Corpus MS. 
is in our judgment quite irreconcilable with the authorship of 
Bishop Poore, whose seal is reproduced as a frontispiece. The 
reasons which led Mr. Morton fifty years ago to this conclusion 
ought not, we think, to be allowed by a modern editor to pass 
unchallenged. 

We have noticed a few misprints, and the notes strike us as 
inadequate, but the general get-up of the book is decidedly 
attractive, 

5.—APPARITIONS AND SHRINES OF OUR LADY.! 

We should have liked to be able to say something com- 
plimentary of a work which must have entailed considerable 
outlay, and upon the compilation of which a good deal of 


1 The Apparitions and Shrines of Heaven’s Bright Queen in Legend, Poetry, 
and History. Compiled from approved Catholic Publications, by William J. Walsh. 
With Introduction by Mgr. Bernard O'Reilly, D.D. New York: T. J. Carey Co. ; 
London: Burns and Oates. 4 vols., 8vo. 
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misdirected industry must have been expended. None the less, 
we have a duty to our readers to perform, and we cannot in 
conscience recommend these volumes to those who, in pur- 
chasing books, have any regard to the substance of what they 
buy, as contrasted with mere outward show. Opening them at 
haphazard, as we have done, we have found hardly a page in 
which there is not something which jars upon our taste or 
offends the critical and historic sense. We are sure that the 
purpose of the compiler and of the Right Reverend prelate who 
contributes an Introduction to these volumes is in every way 
praiseworthy ; but we can conceive hardly anything more likely 
to tell adversely, in the long run, upon devotion to the Mother of 
God than the circulation of works of this class. The following 
ominous notice appears upon a fly-leaf inserted in the first of 
the four volumes : 


Messrs. Burns and Oates, as English agents for the sale of this work, 
have called the attention of the publisher in America to its frequent 
misprints, especially in the case of English names. They have not 
refused, however, on the ground of this accidental defect, to circulate 
a volume otherwise and essentially so valuable. Instead, they have 
arranged with the American proprietor to allow for the defect by 
reducing the price of the volume (sc) for the English purchaser from 
36s. to 28s. net. 


The defects which we have noticed are not by any means 
confined to misprints of English names. When we find the 
well-known sixteenth century verses on the wreck of Walsingham 
assigned to the authorship of the “Rev. Oswald H. Blair, O.S.P.” 
(sic), though they have been printed a dozen times over, and 
are to be met with in almost every account of England's most 
famous shrine, it must be obvious that the editor or compiler is 
quite unfitted for his task. Most of the book seems to consist 
of long quotations from magazine articles, the sources of which 
are only indicated in the vaguest and most general terms in 
the “Author's Preface.” There is also a large collection of 
fugitive pieces of verse about our Lady, some by Catholic, some 
by non-Catholic authors, but inserted, apparently, quite at 
random. Here and there we light upon poems which are not 
hackneyed, and which were worth preserving, but with all 
consideration for the compiler’s good intentions, the general 
effect of this pretentious book is, to our thinking, regrettable. 
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6.—WESTMINSTER LECTURES.' 

With the general title of Westminster Lectures, Messrs. Sands 
and Co. have brought out under the editorship of Dr. Aveling 
four out of the six lectures “on the philosophical and theological 
groundwork of religion” which were delivered last spring in the 
Cathedral. These lectures marked a new departure in our 
English Catholic methods. Lectures in which the distinctive 
doctrines of the Catholic Church have been expounded for the 
instruction mainly of those outside her fold have been frequent 
during the last ten years. But it was felt that something more 
was wanted, that what really keeps people from the Church, and 
indeed from religion of all kind, is not so much the difficulty 
of accepting the articles of revelation, as that of accepting the 
fact of revelation itself, and even the presuppositions, philo- 
sophical and theological, apart from which revelation must 
hang in the air. These Westminster Lectures were an experiment 
to see how far they could contribute to meet the want, and it 
was generally felt that the experiment had succeeded. The 
right kind of people attended, and the questions proposed 
showed that they were anxious to avail themselves of the 
occasion in the true spirit of religious inquiry. 

The four lectures now published are Freethought, by the 
Rev. John Gerard, S.J.; the Jmmortality of the Soul, by 
Dr. Aveling ; the Freedom of the Will, by the Rev. A. B. Sharpe ; 
and the Resurrection of Christ; is it a Fact? by Dr. Marsh. 
We give them, not in the order of delivery, but in that of their 
logical relation to one another. They are not bound together 
in one volume, though it may be hoped that they will be 
eventually published in that form also. At present each is a 
separate tract with stiff cardboard cover, and priced sixpence. 
Father Gerard’s Freethought has appeared as an article in this 
periodical, and so is known to its readers. Dr. Aveling’s 
Immortality of the Soul is a brave but not unsuccessful 
endeavour to make intelligible to English minds the scholastic 
argument for immortality drawn from the very nature of the 
soul as a spiritual substance. 

Father Sharpe’s paper on Free Wil is also a useful tract for 
us to have. Like Dr. Aveling’s, having to deal with an abstruse 
subject, it is necessarily somewhat metaphysical, and readers 
unaccustomed to abstract thought will find it hard to compre- 
hend. On the other hand it may be replied that it is precisely 


1 Westminster Lectures. Edited by the Rev. Francis Aveling, D.D. London: 
Sands and Co. 
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those whose minds are accustomed to metaphysical reasoning 
that are liable to be captured by the Determinist arguments. 
At all events, Father Sharpe arrays his evidence effectively, 
though there are one or two points on which we find ourselves 
unable to agree with him. To take one only, it is surely not 
the case that “the idea of freedom is mainly a negative one (the 
absence of constraint), and must therefore be inferred, not 
perceived ;” or that “our feeling of freedom depends in the 
last resort on (the) feeling of effort,” from the consciousness of 
which “we infer that we are ourselves the authors of our own 
choice.” The idea of freedom may be expressed negatively, but 
it is primarily positive, being the idea of a power to choose 
which we please among the alternatives set before us ; and we do 
not need to infer its existence, but rather we are directly con- 
scious of it even on occasions where there is no effort made, and 
therefore no sense of effort. I am directly conscious that I can 
without effort use my pen to write upwards or downwards, in 
capitals or cursives, as likewise to write in English or Latin, just 
as I please to choose. And are not those who take the other 
view (for Father Sharpe is not alone in doing so) unwittingly 
confounding an act of consciousness which is purely intellectual 
and spiritual, with an act of internal sense-perception which is 
material ? 

Dr. Marsh has a more concrete question to examine, and so 
is easier to follow. He has indeed a special difficulty to cope 
with, for whereas, when once the trustworthiness of the Gospel 
text is admitted, its evidence for the Resurrection is irresistible, 
on the other hand the trustworthiness of the Gospels is now-a- 
days seriously challenged, and on grounds which cannot be 
successfully resisted except by minute critical discussions 
altogether out of question in a tract of which the scope is 
to prove the fact of the Resurrection. Thus limited he is 
compelled to give but a slight and secondary consideration 
to the Gospel evidence, and lay the principal stress on the 
evidence of Christian tradition (including, of course, in this 
what is recorded in the four Gospels), and on the testimony 
of St. Paul given in Epistles the genuineness of which all 
acknowledge. This double argument he handles with dexterity, 
and he secures for his little tract a special utility by his dis- 
cussion from a medical point of view of the Swoon Theory of 
Schleiermacher ; as likewise of the significance of the Fourth 
Evangelist’s testimony to the issue of blood and water from the 


side of our Lord. 
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In conclusion we may express the hope that educated 
Catholics may make extensive use of these tracts; for it is 
most desirable that they should know much more than they 
do at present of the arguments which Christian theology and 
philosophy have to set against those of modern Rationalism. 


7.—DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART.! 

There has been a good deal of discussion recently in the 
columns of the Zad/et and elsewhere as to the propriety of the 
Devotion of the Nine Fridays. Contradictory views were very 
confidently expressed, and yet, as Father Hull laments in the 
tract before us, “no one, as far as we know, undertook the task 
of collecting results and issuing them in a tone of judicious 
moderation calculated to set the matter at rest.” It is this, 
however, which he now tries to do, and it seems to us that he 
can fairly claim to have said all that requires to be said on the 
subject, to have set forth the grounds for the opposite opinions 
with a conspicuous endeavour to maximize their force, and, 
finally, to have pronounced judgment with judicial moderation. 
His points may be summarized briefly thus: 

The Twelfth Promise rests on the same kind of evidence as the 
other communications to Blessed Margaret Mary which were examined 
and passed at the time of her Beatification ; this particular promise was 
expressly discussed in view of the Promotor Fidet’s objection during 
the process of Beatification and allowed to pass; in practice, the 
Devotion based on it is found to work well and without giving rise 
to the spiritual dangers to which it is said to be exposed; it ought 
not, however, to be interpreted with a pedantic literalism, such as if 
applied to any of our Lord’s sayings in the Gospels would involve them 
all in the same charge of superstition. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE first number of the new Catholic review from America 
(The New York Review; a Journal of the Ancient Faith and 
Modern Thought, June-July, 1905. St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Yonkers, New York) leaves us in no doubt as to the lines 
on which the periodical will be run. The supremely important 
is sure to be assigned a prominent 


»” 


question of “ Apologetics 


1 Devotion to the Sacred Heart. By the Rev. Ernest R. Hull, S.J. Catholic 
Truth Society of Scotland: Messrs. Sands and Co., Bank Street, Edinburgh. 
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place in the programme. In the judgment of the editor “there 
was no need of a formal editorial statement of aims and 
intentions,” when he “could offer as an introduction Mr. Ward’s 
article on The Spirit of Newman's Apologetics.” Apparently, 
too, only M. Ferdinand Brunetiére’s illness stood in the way of 
there being another article on The Conditions of Present-day 
Apologetics; while, under the title of Scotus Redivivus, the 
Rev. James J. Fox, D.D., stands forth, apparently without 
reserve, as an advocate of the new methods of Apologetics, 
which, under the names of Immanence, Moral Dogmatism, 
Action, &c., have attracted so much attention of late on the 
Continent. We are by no means disposed to deprecate the 
definite opening of this question in the new periodical. It is 
already much discussed in private, and needs to be thrashed out 
as soon as may be. Still, one cannot help regretting that a 
controversy, which is at bottom purely philosophical, should not 
be recognized as such. Why bring in theology, when other 
sciences are equally affected? In these, whatever may have 
been “settled for good” can be taught dogmatically, and should 
be so taught to serve as a starting point for further research. 
Again, when we are dealing with scientific evidence, or, for 
the matter of that, with evidence of any kind, we do not demand 
that it should be such as this man or that will be we/ing to 
accept, but only such as ought to be conclusive to a reasonable 
man. What is there in the nature of Christian Apologetic to 
prevent it from being, in parts, or even in its substantial integrity, 
a body of truth “settled for good,” and firmly based on 
sufficient evidence? Or are we to be asked to accept the 
evolutionary principle zw fofo, viz., that no question is capable 
of absolute and final settlement, and that man can approximate 
to truth, but will never reach it? Are we expected, at least, 
to subscribe to the principle so far as it bears upon the concrete 
matter of practical life? What needs discussion is not the 
soundness of the modern or the older view of Apologetic, but 
the truth of the philosophical presuppositions on which they are 
based. 

We have received from Messrs. Burns and Oates a new edition 
of the miniature Horae Diurnae, produced by Messrs. Gill and 
Son of Dublin. It is a marvel of portability and legibility, for 
although it can easily be carried in the waistcoat-pocket, its 
type is surprisingly bold and clear. It can also be provided with 
all requisite supplements. 
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Certainty in Religion (Columbus Press, New York) is a small 
pamphlet by the Paulist Father, Henry Wyman. It is described 
as a manual of Christian Apologetics, and is for the use of 
inquirers who have neither the time nor the education to go 
more deeply into the subject. In its first eight chapters it 
epitomizes and popularizes the arguments usual in treatises 
de Vera Religione. In the next nine it gives a slight outline of 
Church history. In the last it explains the bearing of Catholic 


principles on the social well-being of the people. It may be 


found useful by priests who have converts to instruct. 


{1.—MAGAZINES. 

Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 

THE NEW YORK REVIEW (June—July, 1905 

[he Spirit of Newman’s Apologetics. W2frid Ward, B.A. 
Catholicity and Free Thought. George Fousegrive. Scotus 
Redivivus. James /. Fox, D.D. Holtzman’s Life of Jesus. 
Cornelius Clifford. The Church and the Soul. /oseph 
MeSorley, C.S.P. Man versus the Cosmos. Francis P. 
Duffy, DD. Recent Views on Biblical Inspiration (1). 
James F. Driscoll, D.D. Studies on the Synoptics (1). 
Francis E. Gigot, D.D. Notes, Reviews, &c. 

LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (August § and 19. 

The Better Management of Seminaries. Two Volumes of 
“Scientific Philosophy” for the use of Secondary and 
Normal Schools. In Sicily (Norman Art). The Vatican 
Archives. Clericalism and Laicism. Our Four Gospels 
4). Pope Zosimus and the Council of Turin. Theosophy. 
Natural Science (The Total Eclipse). A Papal Letter 
on Catholic Action. Reviews, &c. 

ETUDES. (August 5 and 20.) 

The most ancient Christian Writing in Latin. Adhémar d’Ales. 
The Moral Interpretation of Dogmas. Eugéne Portalté 
A Recent Decision of the Biblical Commission. The 
Child’s Soul. Eugéne Grosgean. What the Church thinks 
of Public Religious Disputations. Victor Loitselet. The 
Jesuits and the Study of Terrestrial Magnetism. Pierre 
de Vregille. Taine’s Political Ideas. Lucien Roure. 
Super-philosophy. Pau/ Bernard. The Chevalier de la 
Barre and Voltaire. Pzerre Bliard. Reviews, &c. 





